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ON THE SPIRIT 


IN WHICH 

RELIGIOUS ENQUIRIES OUGHT TO BE 
PROSECUTED.* 

BY 

THE REV. JOHN ANDERSON, M. A. 


My dear Young Friends, 

1 solicit your earnest attention to a few words 
of exhortation. My counsels to you will be express¬ 
ed in very simple language; and as the motive that 
dictates them is a cordial regard to your own highest 
interests and happiness, I trust that you will listen 
to me as to a sincere friend. I shall say nothing to 
you at present but what I might say with equal 
propriety to intelligent young men of any country. 
My theme is one that requires not that I should 
encounter the peculiar prejudices of one class of my 
fellow-men more than those of another j and I trust 
that I shall have no occasion to say anything to 

* This is the second of a series of nine Lectures delivered 
to the educated native young men of Calcutta, by nine Mis¬ 
sionaries, during the months of November and December, 
1850. 
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which your common sense and your own consciences 
will not readily and fully respond. I am animated 
by Christian motives and Christian feelings towards 
you, and most of you are as yet opposed to Christi¬ 
anity as a system of truth ; but I entreat you, while 
listening to me, not to think of Christianity or Hin¬ 
duism or any other oreed ;—only judge of the rea¬ 
sonableness of what I say. 

With avowed Atheists and those who scoff at all 
religions , I hold no argumentation at present. I 
take it for granted that I am addressing those in 
whom the voice of reason and of conscience has not 
been so far stifled as that they deny the distinction 
between good and evil , the existence of one* Omni - 
potent and holy God , and the immortality of the 
human soul . To these great facts, the voice of 
humanity, in every region of our globe, has ever 
borne testimony, more or less explicit and distinct. 
None of you I trust have ventured, contrary to the 
whisperings of your own sober judgment, to class 
yourselves with those strangely perverted men, who, 
doing violence to the universal monitor within the 
human breast, have professed at least to disavow 
belief in those great truths which form the chief 
distinction between man and the brutes. 

I take it for granted moreover that you are will¬ 
ing, to a certain extent, to acknowledge the great 
importance of religion . To the human mind no 

* Even Hindus believe in the unity of the Supreme 
Being. 
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other questions can be proposed equally momentous 
with those which it is the province of Theology to 
answer; and nothing has so constraining an influ¬ 
ence on human action as Practical Religion cor¬ 
dially and stedfastly adhered to. What is man ? 
What is God ? What is man’s chief end ? What 
is duty? What are to be the eternal destinies of 
immortal souls ? What is the nature of the bond 
of connection between dependent man and his Crea¬ 
tor ? What is the path that leads to happiness on 
earth and supreme happiness in the life that will 
never end ?—These surely are questions fraught with 
transcendently vaster importance than any others 
that pertain merely to what is temporary and earthly . 
You admit that religion wields a mighty power, 
either for good or for evil, in the individual and in 
the oommunity. Pure religion is the most lovely 
ornament of youth, and the most becoming grace of 
hoary age;—it sweetens the cup of adversity, and 
gilds with tenfold lustre the sunshine of prosperity ; 
—it diffuses calm and peaceful smiles over the face 
of toiling poverty, and adds a graceful charm to 
greatness and wealthit is a balm for all the ills 
of life,: and pours sweetest consolation into man’s 
troubled bosom;—it is the affectionate counsellor 
and faithful guide of men in all their wanderings 
below, and at death, when all earthly friends and 
all earthly sources of happiness are impotent to 
cheer, it ministers joy to the departing spirit;— 
throughout life it tends to All the soul with inesti- 
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mable peace, and enables the deathless spirit to look 
forward in beatific visions to the land of perfect 
holiness and perfect bliss. 

Religion ! What treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

Considered in its salutary influence on nations, the 
power of true religion is incalculably great. Righte¬ 
ousness exalteth any nation; and that religion, which 
will present the strongest motives for the practice 
of all that is pure and lovely and noble, must be 
acknowledged to be the mightiest instrument in ele¬ 
vating to truest dignity and truest felicity the people 
of any country. The highest eulogium that could 
be pronounced on any community would be—that 
pure religion reigns there with paramount authority; 
•—•that religion there sheds a hallowing influence on 
all institutions private and public; stamps the statute 
book with the impress of equity, benevolence, and 
mercy; sanctifies all the relations of life; constrains 
men to view each other with the feelings of sympathy 
and love; causes the hand of charity to be extended 
to the wretched and the destitute; repels iron-heart¬ 
ed oppression; checks the growth of corruption and 
vice; unites men in the bonds of a loving brother¬ 
hood ; and unites men to God by the ties of rever¬ 
ence, and love, and gratitude, and holy obedience. 
Such a community would merit the warmest congra¬ 
tulations. 
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Admitting then that the high and beneficent 
office of true religion is to make men good and 
happy—to bless individuals and nations—to lead 
men in those paths which are pleasantness and peace 
—to make earth a dim miniature picture of heaven 
—to guide men in safety and peace to the mansions 
of everlasting glory, you will surely be ready to 
exclaim—What is true Religion ? and how shall we 
attain to the knowledge of religious truth? In 
answer to the second of these questions I shall state 
a few very simple rules, which I recommend to you 
with all sincerity and affection and earnestness. 
They are very intelligible, very practical, very safe, 
and capable of being adopted by every sincere en¬ 
quirer after truth. They can never mislead those 
who follow them: may you, faithful to your own 
spiritual interests, practically apply them ; and may 
the God of truth guide your spirits to the know¬ 
ledge, the love, the comforts, and the practice of a 
holy religion. 

1. I exhort you to enquire . 

Of those whom I now address, some may have 
no definite opinions at all on religious subjects ; 
while others may profess themselves adherents of a 
system of doctrines , which, from their earliest years, 
may have been instilled into them by their seniors. 
To both classes I would say— Enquire. Of the 
former class it is the imperative duty to enquire in 
order to attain knowledge ; the latter are bound to 
examine thoroughly the foundation on which their 
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notions rest —to subject their faith to a searching 
scrutiny, in order that they may hold fast what for 
sufficient reasons they may find to be true, and re¬ 
ject what they may possibly discover to be entirely 
erroneous, or to be supported by no kind of satis* 
factory proof. When I say that it is possible that 
you may be holding error, and believing doctrines 
without evidence, I am not making an unwarrant¬ 
able assumption, nor am I making offensive insinua¬ 
tions against you specially . The records of the past 
bear ample testimony to the human mind’s liability 
to err ; and many are the notions which held sway 
over the spirits of men for ages, and were afterwards 
perceived to be grossest delusions. Numerous are the 
monuments which all history exhibits of men’s mis¬ 
takes, superstitions, misconceptions, puerilities, and 
blindness—exciting your astonishment that what 
appears to you so palpably false, should ever for a 
moment have gained the assent of rational minds; 
and warning you of your danger, and of the neces¬ 
sity of sober diligent investigation. You are linked 
to all that ever were deluded, by the ties of a com¬ 
mon humanity; and consequently, delusions of one 
kind or another may be blinding your minds. 

The search after truth is an exercise which I 
know you will not engage in without reluctance; 
and this reluctance is not peculiar to you. Intellec¬ 
tual indolence is a characteristic of the human mind 
everywhere; and therefore in speaking of “ the 
spirit iu which religious enquiries ought to be pro- 
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secuted,” I begin, as I would do, were I address* 
ing young men in any land, by urging you to 
enquire. From the task of thinking , the human 
mind generally shrinks. Patient enquiry is felt 
to be laborious and fatiguingj and men, naturally 
disinclined to engage perse veringly in bodily la * 
lour , unless forced to do so by pressing circum¬ 
stances, are much more disinclined to undergo the 
fatigue of mental exertion, unless constrained by 
very powerful motives. To engage with success in 
any difficult and tedious worldly enterprise requires 
patience, earnestness, and resolution ; to search for 
truth, in opposition to spiritual slothfulness and the 
entanglements of prejudices, requires a still more 
vigorous determination. Let not this however deter 
you front the duty to which I call you. Think of 
the propriety of using those noble powers which 
constitute the glory of your rational nature; and be 
assured that the task, which at first may appear 
difficult and irksome, will gradually become easier 
and more delightful. 

Another obstacle that in your case, as in the case 
of all young men, stands in the way of religious 
enquiry, is,— the great ascendancy which is usurped 
over the spirit by what is near and visible and 
worldly . To the young especially, these things seem 
to hold out more captivating attractions than the 
lessons of abstract and moral truth. They make a 
far deeper impression upon ardent youthful spirits, 
than enquiries that appear to be but remotely con- 
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nected with happiness. To the young the world 
appears decked in much glory ; and they are apt to 
imagine that it may satisfy the human spirit. To¬ 
wards it their aspirations go forth in lively interest 
and bright anticipations; their associations, their 
feelings, their hopes, and their joys are bounded by 
its narrow limits ; and they attach a factitious im¬ 
portance to the present and the sensible, which is 
apt to absorb all their thoughts. Business, gaiety, 
cares, ambition, and pleasures are apt to occupy the 
whole heart and to leave no room for religious reflec¬ 
tion. In this way their days are often spent as if 
God and eternity were entirely excluded from their 
thoughts. In such circumstances the precept I am 
now enforcing is apt to be neglected. I would 
exhort you to strive against the temptations that 
beset the years of youth, and to consecrate a por¬ 
tion at least of your time and attention to what is 
of far more permanent value than all that an enticing 
and delusive world has to offer for the satisfaction 
of man’s spiritual nature. 

The melancholy fact that pure religion is dis¬ 
tasteful to the human heart —forms a third grand 
obstacle to religious enquiry. Pure religion is a 
plant of a heavenly kind; and earth, in its present 
condition, is ill adapted to cherish its growth. So 
much is there on every side to oppose it, that a con¬ 
tinual struggle is necessary to preserve it in being. 
The human heart, as all history and all experience 
fully demonstrate, is more prone to evil than to 
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good. Far more effectual in producing evil, is evil 
example, than good example in producing good. 
The downward path of sin is easy to man, the path 
of virtue and piety is felt to be a difficult ascent. 
All men are prone to follow their own will in oppo¬ 
sition to the will of God . Perversity, idolatry of 
self, and forgetfulness of God are thus inscribed, in 
most legible characters, on the ways of men; and 
whatever speculations we may indulge in, regarding 
this strange phenomenon—its cause, its commence¬ 
ment, God’s permission of it, &c.—the truth of the 
fact is most patent. It happens accordingly that 
there is a secret disinclination in men’s minds to 
think earnestly of such subjects as God, holiness, 
perfect purity in thought, word and deed, heaven, 
and a future judgment. Although no sane man 
would avow hostility to a holy God, yet there is a 
universal deep-rooted unexpressed enmity towards 
Him, manifesting its existence by the fact that the 
heart does not naturally delight in the contempla¬ 
tion and practice of holiness? Do not many of you 
feel that religion, although acknowledged by your¬ 
selves to be good, would be to you a kind of bond¬ 
age ? Do not many of you suppose that, were you 
to be guided by religion, your happiness would be 
abridged, and that a damping influence would be 
thrown upon your joyous spirits ? Do you not feel 
that to realize God’s presence in all you think, 
and say, and do, would be to place yourselves 
under an unpleasant surveillance ? To answer these 
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Questions conscientiously will be to answer in the 
affirmative; and here comes out into view man’s 
secret aversion to God, and his secret dislike to en¬ 
tertain seriously the subject of religious enquiry* 
Hence young men are but too apt to postpone the 
consideration of a question which perhaps they in¬ 
tend to think of seriously at some future period of 
their lives. Beware of procrastination ; and be per¬ 
suaded even now to begin the examination of the 
state of your souls; and in order to induce you 
to do so, let me remind you that 

You will soon die . Remember this most certain 
of all truths. The constant recollection of it will 
exercise a soberizing influence on your whole con¬ 
duct ; will be a check to many kinds of folly; 
and will prove a strong stimulus in leading you to 
think of the momentous questions of religion. Re¬ 
member that at death your spirits will have nothing 
to rest on at all, if they have not laid hold of the 
consolations which a well grounded religious hope 
inspires. What will it profit any of you although 
he should gain the whole world, if, when he is sum¬ 
moned to bid an eternal farewell to all friends and 
all the things that may on earth have ministered to 
his happiness, he is not able to look forward on a 
dread eternity with the conscious assurance that 
he has previously, with deep earnestness, sought to 
blow God, and lo do His Holy will, during his period 
of probation in the world 1 At such a trying hour, 
what consolation can wealth, or learning, or friends 
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afford ? All that the world contains, melts into 
utter insignificance; the glory in which a dazzled 
vision may have encircled it, is entirely swept away ; 
and the soul finds itself all alone, all helpless, all 
hopeless, with nothing in prospect, but the coun¬ 
tenance of that holy God whom it- has not loved, 
has not adored, has not honored, has not striven to 
serve. Think of this melancholy picture now, my 
dear friends ; and be prevailed on to listen to the 
entreaties of those who counsel you to consider 
the things that pertain to your own peace. Think 
also of 

The uncomfortableness of unsettled opinions. If 
there be any subject on which a human being ought 
to have definite notions, surely there is the loudest call 
to every one to clear his mind of perplexing doubts 
on religion. The only effectual way of removing such 
doubts is to engage in serious enquiry. You may, to 
a certain extent, succeed in banishing thoughts of 
religion altogether from your breasts; but in striving 
to do so, you will be doing violence to the prompt¬ 
ings that rise up from the depths of your spiritual 
nature; and do what you will, you cannot be at 
peace until you have arrived at a fixed belief. I 
can conceive men existing in such a degraded* con¬ 
dition, that their lives, like the lives of brutes, might 
be spent in dead indifference to spiritual concerns; 
but in the case of those who do not repudiate the 
designation 44 Educated young men” —I can scarcely 
suppose that this ignoble and unenviable compla- 
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cency can be enjoyed, without the use of opiates 
that will far more than cancel the honor of being 
11 Educated” Troubling thoughts will occasionally 
intrude to disquiet your souls, notwithstanding all 
unnatural efforts to exclude them ; and assuredly it 
will be the highest wisdom to listen to these thoughts, 
to cherish them, and to follow whither they beckon 
you. They are messengers of love, they are your 
truest friends, they wrestle for your welfare, they 
warn you of danger, they beseech you in tenderest 
compassion and mercy, they cry to you, “Come, 
and we will shew you the fountain of man’s highest 
good.” Spurn not away with a frown such guar¬ 
dian angelsj follow their kind admonitions; and, 
guided by the light which they will shed on your 
path, (for they will not lead you in darkness) go 
forward. They will conduct you to a quiet and 
peaceful refuge. You will there find rest to your 
troubled consciences; and you will enjoy an un¬ 
speakable satisfaction in reaching a shore on which 
you can plant your foot and stand in conscious 
security. You will find it delightful to have a firm 
faith; and from it you will derive such happiness 
and courage and strength, as will enable you to act 
according to your firm convictions. Without per * 
sonal enquiry, you can have no stability ; you will 
ever be liable to be driven about by every diversity 
of doctrine. What is a man without a definite aim ? 
He is like a wave of the sea, tossed hither and 
thither: unstable as water, he cannot succeed. What 
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is a man, in a religious point of view, without a 
settled faith ? He is at the mercy of every deceit*- 
ful impulse; let not that man expect to pilot his 
course successfully and laudably through the dif¬ 
ficulties and snares and temptations of life’s voy¬ 
age. His vessel is without a helm; he knows not 
distinctly whither he is hound; he is not pre¬ 
pared to contend with the tossing billows; he 
comes no nearer a safe resting-place; he is the sport 
of the adverse elements; he is an object of pity to 
those who have set up signals for his guidance, but 
which he will not look at; and after a brief period 
of feeble, aimless indecision, he disappears amid the 
darkness that enshrouds him. Endeavour, my 
friends, to avoid exhibiting such a pitiable spectacle. 
Rouse yourselves from slumbering lethargy. Study 
the chart of life, and the course that leads to a peace¬ 
ful haven. Know distinctly at what you are to 
aim. Understand well what rules are to guide you. 
Search diligently after all that available knowledge 
which will place your aims, your hopes, and your 
rules distinctly before your minds. Then you will 
be able to grasp the helm with firmness and con¬ 
fidence. 

I have dwelt long on this first precept; because 
I fear that you, like men generally, are most reluc¬ 
tant to enquire. It is difficult to rouse men from a 
self-satisfied, listless apathy, to earnest, personal, 
patient, and vigorous, religious thoughtfulness. 

2. My second advice is ,—Be earnest . 
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There is something in earnestness which com¬ 
mands our admiration, even when that earnestness, 
proceeding from good (or imagined to be good) and 
conscientious motives, may be conjoined with some 
error of judgment. Sincerity is a noble character¬ 
istic; and earnestness of spirit, as the index of 
sincerity, claims the respect of every beholder. En¬ 
gaging in any enterprise without earnestness, is self- 
condemnatory ; for the man who manifests this 
conduct, virtually declares that he is doing what his 
own spirit does not cordially approve ofand this 
is either folly, or hypocrisy, or servility, or wilful 
wickedness. The exhibition of frivolity in any 
pursuit is unmanly, and justly engenders contempt; 
frivolity in religious enquiries, which ought ever to 
be encircled with associations of awe and reverence, 
is egregiously out of place. What is laudable in 
human effort, demands a cordial and resolute zeal; 
the search after truth is pre-eminently praiseworthy; 
and therefore most reasonably claims an ardent de¬ 
votedness of purpose. Every thing truly great has 
been accomplished by earnest spirits ; the establish¬ 
ing of religious belief on a solid basis is acknow¬ 
ledged by all of you to be a noble aim; and therefore 
I cannot urge you too strongly to be most earnest 
in the pursuit of a clear definite religious faith. Let 
me remind you that you are men ; and that nothing 
is more reasonable than that you should earnestly 
endeavour to comprehend your own moral nature, 
your relation to God, the chief end of your exist- 
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ence, and your eternal destinies. To manifest a 
careless indifference about such topics is to be in* 
sensible to the noblest part of your being, and vo- 
luntarily to class yourselves with the lower animals. 
Let not so shameful and unworthy a stigma charac¬ 
terize you. Think again of what I said regarding 
the importance of religion; and let the thought 
rouse you into earnestness of enquiry. Earnestness 
ought to be proportionate to the importance of a 
pursuit; and the pursuit to which I would stir you 
up is surely by far the most important, as well as 
the noblest, of all that can engage human thought. 
What else, in the whole range of human enquiry, 
can bear comparison with it ? What can the study 
of History, or of Philosophy, or of Literature, or of 
Mathematics, do for you in the matter of your 
relation to your Bivine Judge . Human learning is 
good: but what is all secular knowledge when severed 
from that wisdom that teaches man how to please 
God , to make his life good and holy, and to pre¬ 
pare him for a happy death ? Do consider this; 
and present not the spectacle of being earnest and 
diligent in gathering comparatively worthless peb¬ 
bles, while the held of pearls is passed by in heed¬ 
less indifference, or is traversed in a state of mind 
indicative only of a misappreciation of the precious 
treasure which there invites your regards. Remem¬ 
ber too that success is proportionate to the earnest¬ 
ness of human effort. What success can be ejected 
by a man who will not be earnest in his exertions ? 
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Ten years hence, he will be as far distant from 
the goal as to-day. Wavering, doubting, and un¬ 
settled now, he will be found the same wavering, 
doubting, unsettled, feeble man throughout a life¬ 
time, unless he be earnest in trying to disentangle 
himself from perplexities. I would have every one 
either at once to confess that he does not search 
after truth at all;—or that he should bear, deeply 
inscribed on his countenance, the marks of a pro¬ 
found living earnestness. In the former case, I 
should praise the ingenuousness at least , with which 
he unblushingly renounces all pretensions to be con¬ 
sidered a man, and in pity, I should try to rouse 
him from his spiritual death; in the latter case, 
I should congratulate the eager aspirant, and with 
joy should encourage him to proceed in his laudable 
course, confidently cheering him with the assurance 
of certain success. The unimpressible indifference 
that sometimes lurks under the assumed garb of an 
enquirer after religious truth is intolerable ;—it 
merits the opprobrious name of contemptible hypo¬ 
crisy ; is ruinous self-delusion; betrays the total ab¬ 
sence of any cordial desire to know ; and of course 
cannot expect success in its falsely professed aim. 
Look at the earnestness of men in their worldly 
pursuits. Witness the thirst for wealth, for fame, 
for power, and fur sensual gratification which appears 
on every side of you, and of which history tells. 
Look "at the earnest strivings, and strugglings, and 
rivalries for the attainment of little ends; and, from 
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the view, draw a lesson to guide you in a nobler 
path. Once more—remember that earnestness ought 
to be proportionate to the difficulties to be surmount¬ 
ed. There is no royal road to knowledge of any 
kind that is worth possessing; and in your case the 
impediments that obstruct the path of religious 
enquiry are peculiarly great. Fetters and shackles 
of every kind tend to bind you in your present 
condition. Early associations, peculiar prejudices, 
and a kind of spiritual tyranny* exercised over you 
are mountains that traverse the country to whose 
survey I call you. Mountains you have to climb ; 
summon up your courage for the task; quicken your 
energy; keep the glorious temple of Truth full in 
your view ; and with all ardour strive to reach its 
unclouded height. The mountain top will never be 
reached by him who loiters perpetually around its 
base. Look at the two following pictures, and let 
the sight teach you the ardent emotions with which 
I would have you, in some degree, to be inspired. 
Look at that race . See how each competitor strains 
every nerve, and how each face betokens the ear¬ 
nestness that animates the soul within. Look again 

* I believe I am not in error in supposing that doubting 
and the exercise of private judgment, on the part of a Hindu, 
are, in the eyes of the priesthood of this land*.most grievous 
sins. They are anathematized in fearful denunciations. There 
are more points of resemblance than one between the Ro¬ 
man Catholic and BrahminicnL hierarchies. Perhaps the sub¬ 
ject of this lecture—“ Enquiry"—is regarded by Brahminism 
and Popery as very heretical . Do the Brahmms excommu¬ 
nicate a Hindu if be presume to enquire T 
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at that battle . It is to be a decisive one. Great 
things depend on the issue of the contest. On the 
one side there is a restless insatiable ambition, which, 
if it gain the day, will be able to wield the sceptre 
of uncontrolled sovereignty over a conquered conti¬ 
nent. On the other there is the undaunted champi¬ 
onship of sacred liberty, which, if it wrest the sword 
from a tyrant’s hand will be loudly hailed and blessed 
as the saviour and deliverer of many kingdoms. 
Look at the heroic deeds of boldness and energy and 
earnestness and determination which are displayed 
in every quarter of the mighty hosts. Be you also 
roused into earnestness of soul. Recollect how much 
may depend on the issues of your religious enquiries. 
You must have heard of a heaven and of a hell—of 
everlasting happiness, and of endless misery, regret, 
and remorse. Perhaps such things await all of us. 
Your consciences frequently whisper of such alter¬ 
natives. No mortal can disprove the truth of 
such whisperings. I repeat— no mortal can disprove 
their truth . What then may be your future desti¬ 
nies ? It may be that heaven can be gained; it may 
be that hell will be your fate. Surely this considera¬ 
tion ought to awaken you, as with the sound of 
mighty thunders, into a most profound spiritual 

EARNESTNESS. 

3. In the third place, I exhort you to pray . 

If you do enquire, and if you conduct your en¬ 
quiries with becoming seriousness and earnestness, 
you will moreover associate prayer with them. 
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Remembering that you are educated men, I will not 
insult your common sense by insinuating that I 
deem it needful to tell you that I do not exhort you 
to pray to Kali, Ganesh, Durga, and other fictitious 
beings that are much celebrated in the mythological 
poetry of this land.* Nor will you imagine for a 
moment that I wish you to pray to Minerva, Apollo, 
Jupiter, and other names that hold a prominent 
place in the fictions of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
You know that I exhort you to pray to GOD. I 
do not place the habit of prayer before you, so much 
in the form of a precept as in the form of a neces¬ 
sary consequence of earnestness. Prayer is but the 
expression of sincere desire , combined with the feel¬ 
ing of man's frailty and with the feeling of depend - 
ence upon his Creator, Preserver, and future Judge. 
It is the soul’s eager longing after some good not 
yet attained, and its earnest humble cry to Him who 
alone has all power. 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

* At the commencement of my address, I promised that I 
should not encounter any of the peculiar prejudices of my 
hearers. Let not this mode of speaking of the Hindu Debtas 
be regarded as a violation of my promise. I have no inten¬ 
tion to give offence; and I imagine that the educated Hindus 
of the present day speak of Kali, Durga, &c. just as I have 
done. If however it be possible that any individuals of the class 
whom I address, feel aggrieved by hearing the sacred names 
of the Hindu religion so characterized, I apologize for my 
mistuke—a mistake arising probably from attributing too 
much meaning to the word “ educated 
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Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

In the human heart there is implanted a very 
general, and I may say constitutional tendency, to 
look up for aid to the Ruler of the universe; and it 
is strange that u education” should tend to obliterate 
this natural characteristic. Pride and the attitude 
of self-sufficiency are frequently the results of a little 
unsanctified philosophy; and there may perhaps 
be some among you who affect to ridicule prayer. 
If I am right in this supposition, let such scoffers 
pause and reflect for a moment; they will soon 
perceive that they are thereby ridiculing earnest 
desire, and the recognition of that dependence 
upon God, which every man ought to feel. If 
you do not desire , then do not pray : if you auda¬ 
ciously renounce all allegiance to, and all depend¬ 
ence upon , a Being higher than man, then do not 
pray . Prayer in such a case would be meaningless, 
and a mockery of God. I shall take it for granted 
however that you do desire religious knowledge, and 
that you do not disavow your dependence upon the 
Supreme Being; and therefore I am sure that 
you will pray—you cannot but pray. What can 
be more natural than a serious,anxious enquirer after 
truth, bending in humble, earnest supplication to the 
Father of Lights for wisdom and guidance. I am 
quite sure that the man who does not pray, is not 
under the influence of a cordial desire to know the 
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way of truth—does not feel an humble child-like 
dependence upon his Maker—and lives in the world 
without any pious remembering of God. There is 
no use of starting any metaphysical difficulties about 
prayer: these will rarely trouble the mind of the 
man, who has the longing desire to which I have 
referred. All metaphysical difficulties that may 
seem to be connected with this subject, are obviated 
by the indisputable fact, that one of the simple 
fundamental laws of our nature is—that no prohi¬ 
bition could prevent the humble earnest spirit 
from looking up to its Almighty Father and entreat¬ 
ing that enlightenment which it anxiously desires. 
Such a prohibition would be an attempt to sever the 
link of love that connects man with God; and would 
be felt by every godly man to be a painful exclusion 
from the presence of Him whom he adores. 

I think you now understand what I mean by 
prayer. You perceive that it is not the repeating 
of certain words which you may have committed to 
memory from some sacred book, or which may have 
been whispered into your ear by a religious teacher, 
the meaning of which you may not comprehend, 
and an explanation of which may never have been 
communicated to you; but that it is the desire of 
the soul, expressed in your own words, and for bless¬ 
ings the want of which you personally feel. How 
reasonable then it is to request you to pray! and 
how becoming it is for man to kneel in secrecy 
before an omniscient God and to pour out his long- 
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ings! However perverted this solemn act may often 
be, and into whatever unmeaning, heartless formalism 
it may have degenerated, in numberless cases, in 
connection with every form of religion,—it is still 
regarded by all, except the thoughtless, and reckless, 
and ungodly and proud, as a distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of every man who is devout or is striving to 
be pious. Cultivate then the habit of prayer. It 
is acceptable to the Father of your spirits. It is a 
beautiful mark of a good man. It will exercise a 
solemnizing influence on your hearts. It will tend 
to make you thoughtful. It will strengthen you in 
resisting temptations to evil. Your hearts will be 
in the fittest state for appreciating sacred truth when 
they have held communion with God. A more 
pleasing sight I cannot imagine than your retiring 
to privacy, and beseeching the God of tenderness 
and love to shew you His will; and to those who 
do so, and who combine with their supplications the 
diligent use of all the means that are placed within 
their own reach, for ascertaining what is right and 
good, I can promise much benefit from the habit I 
am inculcating. Can you conscientiously say that 
you have prayed much to God to enlighten your 
minds with heavenly truth ? If not, I cannot deno¬ 
minate you enquirers after truth—you have not yet 
been excited to seriousness in this matter—and you 
are still satisfied with your spiritual blindness. Do 
pray—pray daily. The habit will tend to make you 
more sober, more serious, more contemplative, and 
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therefore more fit to learn the lessons of divine wis¬ 
dom. Do pray; and never will you have to regret 
your complying with what is so evidently a dictate 
of reason and so appropriate to man’s present condi¬ 
tion in the world.* 

4. My next advice is— Put away from your 
character all that you know to he evil. 

Religious knowledge and religious opinions are 
valuable, only in as far as they exert a beneficial 
influence on the conduct of men. Af system of 
beliefs, which does not transfuse a comforting and 
regenerating power through the soul, is a dead use¬ 
less possession—unworthy of the expenditure of a 
moment on its acquisition—serving only to delude 
the possessor, or to aid the practice of hypocrisy. 
I am very desirous that you bear this most distinctly 
in mind:—forgetting it, men have been drawn into a 
thousand delusions:—-forgetting it, they have pro¬ 
nounced thousands of evils to be compatible with 
the profession of religion. Men in every age and 
land have been exceedingly liable to be very greatly 
deceived in regard to this matter. How frequently 

* There are some Christians who seem to say that they 
could not advise a Hindu to pray to God, unless he should 
do so in the name of Jesus Christ. What may be meant by 
a Hindu, who as yet does not believe the truth of Christianity 
praying in the name of its founder, I do not comprehend. 
For a Christian to pray, not in Christ’s name, is virtually to 
disavow belief in the need of an atoning Mediator; but to 
say to au unbelieving but sincerely enquiring Hindu, that he 
either must not pray at all , or must pray in Christ's name is 
to me inexplicable. See 1 Kings viii. 22—53 ; Psalm li. &c. 
Matt. vi. 9—13 ; John xvi. 24 ; Acts x. 4. 
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have they attached a far higher importance to their 
beliefs , than to the fruits of these beliefs, as exem¬ 
plified in the whole practical life! How often has 
orthodoxy of creed been used by men as a cloak to 
be spread over their unholy lives to conceal moral 
deformity from their own vision! The just demands 
of righteousness have frequently been paid with the 
profession of what was looked upon as correct opinion . 
In every country, and under every name, we find 
the eviden^ of man’s proneness to degrade religion 
to nothing better than the holding of a certain 
number of dogmata , and the performing of a certain 
number of ceremonial rites , instead of considering 
it a living, constraining, regulating principle, pervad¬ 
ing the whole of a man’s external and internal being 
—his conduct, his desires, his hopes, his feelings, 
his aims, his whole self. Frequently has human 
life been dissevered in theory into two distinct parts, 
and these not seldom presenting a striking contrast 
to each other—the religious part, and the non¬ 
religious ; whereas the undivided life ought to be 
leavened throughout * with the spirit of religion. 
Nothing has so prominently characterized men as 
an effort to combine the service of God , and the 

* I think thete is no likelihood of my being misunderstood 
here by “ educated" men. They will not suppose, for an 
instant, that I would connect with the sacred name of religion 
such unimportant matters as the particular kind of shoes 
which a man wears, the particular kind of food he eats, the 
particular kind of vessel out of which he drinks, &c. &c. 
3kc. Connecting ~uch things with religion is excessive 
puerility. 
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service of mammon —to form an unnatural alliance 
between the .worship of the Creator and the worship 
of self —to be religious in the closet or the temple, 
and unrighteous in the market-place —to arm the 
one hand with a set of beliefs , and by means of 
these to lay hold of heaven ; and with the other, 
furnished with the rules of a selfish , crooked, worldly 
wisdom, to grasp the earth, with all its lawful or 
unhallowed pleasures. All this is a dethroning of 
relig^y from the high and paramount and practical 
position which it ought ever to occupy. Religion 
ought not to be something annexed to, but some¬ 
thing inspired into the heart and character. 

Common sense cannot but assent to this descrip¬ 
tion of true religion; and you will at once see the 
absurdity and inconsistency of seeking after religious 
truth, while you are consciously allowing what you 
know to be evil to adhere to your conduct. It is a 
fundamental axiom, requiring no demonstration, that 
true religion, whatever be its name, must wage a 
vigorous and constant warfare against all evil: and 
previously to any further enquiry on your part, it is 
your bounden duty to strive to eradicate from your¬ 
selves whatever you already know to be contrary to 
those principles to which enquiry, if rightly con¬ 
ducted, must necessarily conduct you. The connec¬ 
tion between these remarks and what I shall now 
state, as well as my object in making them, you will 
readily perceive, I cannot but look with detestation 
upon the perversity that would induce a man to 
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come to me professing a desire to know about reli¬ 
gion, who a few hours before, may perhaps have 
been guilty of what his own conscience denounces. 
Such crookedness merits the severest censure. For 
what purpose does such a man apply for more 
instruction ? Is it that he may hear of some truth 
that will justify what he antecedently condemns ? 
Does he imagine that he will hear of some recipe by 
which a continuance in sin may be deprived of the 
sting of remorse ? Does he suppose that adt^onal 
religious instruction is to obliterate the law of right 
and wrong that is inscribed on his own heart by the 
finger of God ? Surely no sane person can entertain 
such notions. Why then does he seek more advanced 
lessons, while he is neglecting to apply the more ele¬ 
mentary ones which nature has taught him and has 
taught every man ? No answer can be given which 
will exculpate him from the charge of strange incon¬ 
sistency. I dislike such conduct exceedingly: what 
man of common sense will approve of it ? It ought 
to shrink abashed from the sight of honest men and 
hide itself in darkness. True religion, as the shal¬ 
lowest understanding must perceive, is intended to 
purify, to elevate, to sanctify the heart; let the 
sincere enquirer then resolve to oppose with all his 
might, what he already knows to be impure , grovel¬ 
ling and unholy , ere he seek for that higher know¬ 
ledge, which is to enable him to carry on the process 
of sanctifying to greater perfection. 

You have at this moment certain notions of an 
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honest, upright, sober, decent, virtuous, and pious 
life. Certain things you know to be essentially 
wrong. You are convinced that falsehood, deceit, 
calumny, drunkenness, debauchery, malice, envy, 
injustice, adultery, and licentiousness, are condemned 
by God’s law; and that such things degrade a man. 
You feel your obligation to make no friendship with 
such practices and such feelings. Comply with this 
felt obligation; and then you will be consistent in 
seeking to know the way of life more perfectly. 
Although you have not tasted of the deep joys, nor 
imbibed the spirit, of a holy spiritual religion, yet 
many of the social and personal duties of man you 
cannot but know. Are you doing these constantly 
and conscientiously ? If not: then for you to call 
yourselves enquirers after religious truth, is to be 
guilty of a pitiable absurdity. 

Immorality in the life, and friendly intercourse 
with those whom you know to be wicked companions, 
exercise a pernicious and a blinding influence on the 
moral sense. They incapacitate a man for perceiving 
the loveliness of what is pure and holy, and render 
him a very unfit judge of what is true religion. 
They blunt the finer sensibilities of the soul, and 
may seal it up for ever in spiritual blindness. They 
cause the mind to feel reflection on sacred subjects 
to be distasteful. They keep down the soul amid 
the mire and pollution and mists of earth, and pre¬ 
vent it from ascending to the heights around which 
shines the glory of pure heavenly visions. I entreat 
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you therefore to be as good as you possibly can. 
This advice may surely be followed with safety. The 
more faithfully you follow it, the more happy will 
you be, and the more successful will be your endeav¬ 
ours in your religious enquiries. 

5. My next advice is — Resolve to act according 
to what you may find to be good and true . 

This precept is closely allied to the preceding 
one ; but what I have chiefly in view in announcing 
it in this form is to impress upon your minds the 
necessity of manly fearless resolution . Let me once 
more remind you that the object of religious know¬ 
ledge is to mould the character and regulate the 
life. Knowledge is to be carried out iuto practice ; 
otherwise it is vain. Enquiry therefore ought to be 
accompanied with the resolution to act according to 
the results of that enquiry ; otherwise the labour is 
senselessly expended. You ought then to bind 
yourselves as with an oath to obey truth, whether 
the task of doing so may happen to be agreeable or 
the reverse. Not to enquire is to prefer darkness 
to light—and this is shameful; not to obey truth 
when perceived is to fight against yourselves , and 
to rebel against God—and this is a voluntary service 
of sin and the extreme of depravity. Not to enquire 
is basely to renounce the high distinctions and privi¬ 
leges of men; not to follow conviction is to insult 
God, as it were, to his face. T have entreated you 
to enquire; I now exhort you to enter into a sacred 
covenant with your own souls to proceed at all 
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hazards, in the way that conviction points out. It 
is only in this manner that enquiry can prove bene¬ 
ficial. 

Compliance with this precept will require a consi¬ 
derable amount of moral courage; but remember 
that moral courage is a noble virtue—perhaps the 
foundation of all others in this our probationary 
state. To act worthily in any country requires it. 
Men everywhere are placed in circumstances hostile, 
in many respects, to the interests of virtue and 
holiness; and according to the degree in which they 
resolutely encounter and surmount the opposing 
forces do they merit approbation. Frequently have 
men’s spirits to engage in a hard struggle ere they can 
vent their inner feelings before the sight of their fel¬ 
low-countrymen. Intrepidity of character is most va¬ 
luable in all things, and is absolutely necessary when 
the claims of truth and reason are to be vindicated. 
When I exhort you therefore to be morally brave 
and resolute, I am announcing a rule which I would 
recommend to any assembly of young men. In 
different countries, the obstacles to manly action are 
of different kinds; the peculiar difficulties of your 
situation in this land, you will experience for your¬ 
selves, if you are sincere, earnest men. I know that 
if you act conscientiously, you will have a struggle 
to maintain : enter it with hearts sworn to resist 
with all your might evil and error wherever they 
meet you. If you find evil in yourselves determine 
to overcome it. If you find errors in your beliefs 
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boldly renounce them, and openly declare your 
renunciation. If you discorer eril or error sup¬ 
ported by your own prejudice, strive to decide in 
favour of what is good and true, and sacrifice pre¬ 
judice. It may be painful to give the lie to your 
own dear prejudices; but still manliness requires 
you to do so* Corrupt public opinion may inti¬ 
midate you; let the consciousness of integrity en¬ 
courage you to brave its frowns. It may be humi¬ 
liating to pride to renounce former opinions ; let not 
petty pride venture to resist the loud and imperative 
claims of truth. Candidly to acknowledge former 
error is honourable, and will rather increase than 
diminish the respect of all sensible men towards you : 
it is the mark of a very little mind to cleave perti¬ 
naciously to what inward conviction proclaims to be 
false. It may be unpleasant, and it requires a firm 
determination, to abandon the long-cherished dog¬ 
mata of your country; but you must admit that it 
is a very false kind of patriotism that would strive to 
rivet the chains of error around one’s native land. 
Some seem to feel it to be degrading to adopt im¬ 
provements at the suggestion of foreigners. This is 
a most silly and mistaken kind of patriotism. A 
far more praiseworthy and serviceable love of coun¬ 
try is that which will acknowledge superiority wher¬ 
ever found, will gladly listen to salutary counsel 
from whatever quarter it may come, will follow good 
example by whomsoever it may be exhibited, will 
strive to root out national error, though it may be 
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embalmed by the veneration of ages, and will mani¬ 
fest a zealous activity in disseminating what it feels 
to be truth from whomsoever it may have been learnt. 
There is something excessively perverse and contemp* 
tible in those who would lend their aid in propping 
up a system which inwardly they know to be entirely 
erroneous. The silly pride or wretched unmanliness 
of their conduct deserves the scorn of every one who 
has any pretensions to honourable principles, and 
may well cause an upright man to blush at the 
thought that they belong to his own species. What 
is the value of all the correct knowledge that ever 
has been found on earth, if the possessors of it are 
cowardly and servile, afraid to say what they think, 
and devoid of energy to act boldly in the sight of all 
men according to the dictates of evident duty ? 
Knowledge conjoined with such a timid spirit is no 
better than a sword and a buckler and a helmet on the 
carcase of the slain warrior. Away with such a spirit, 
if any of you are now chargeable with it; and sum¬ 
mon up that vigour of mind which will enable you 
to make your outward conduct, in the sight of God 
and man, the correct index of your inner thoughts. 
Learn to detest crookedness of every kind. Be 
straight-forward. Abhor a degrading servility, whose 
fetters are superstition, prejudice, error, cowardice, 
and indolence. Openly avow what you may feel to 
be right, and oppose what you may feel to be wrong 
—do so privately and publicly—do so prudently but 
firmly—and then you will have the sympathies of 
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all enlightened and honourable men, who will award 
to you the tribute of their hearty approbation. 
Remember that the claims of truth are the claims of 
God, and that the claims of God are paramount to 
all others. Remember that if, by any motive—be it 
your own love of evil, your indolence, your love of 
the world, your love of country, your dread of the 
frowns of human superiors, or your affection for 
earthly relatives—you are constrained to resist con¬ 
science and reason, to thwart the interests of truth 
and godliness, to belie your own convictions, you 
are guilty of a most daring rebellion against God in 
your attempt to put the authority of the creature 
above that of the Creator . Think seriously of this ; 
and determine from the present moment to discontinue 
such audacious conduct, if you are conscious of being 
guilty of it in any degree. I call it audacious con¬ 
duct ; for cowardice in presence of men, is audacity 
towards the Sovereign, of the universe. 

One word more respecting Patriotism . Love 
your country and your countrymen. Strive to bene¬ 
fit them. If you see corruption in any form around 
you, lift your testimony against it. If you see 
ignorance, do what you can to remove it. If you see 
degeneracy, strive to reform it. If in the course of 
your enquiries into truth you should become con¬ 
vinced that therp is something about your country’s 
religious faith, its religious ceremonies, its religious 
festivals, its worship, and its priesthood, which can¬ 
not but make it an object of ridicule or pity in this 
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the nineteenth century to all enlightened nations of 
the west, let your patriotism be so ardent as to stimu¬ 
late you to energy in your endeavours to wipe 
away the disgrace. It has struck me that there are 
some things about the people of India, civilized and 
literary and intellectual though they be, which might 
cause you to blush with shame. There is something 
about their gods and goddesses, their worship, their 
Theology, and their Philosophy, from which Euro¬ 
pean nations freed themselves many centuries ago. 
Have the same thoughts occurred to many of your¬ 
selves ? If so, will your patriotism not rouse you to 
deliver your countrymen from what places them a 
great many centuries behind Europe in the march of 
enlightenment ? Will not very shame loosen your 
tongues to cry out with indignation or remonstrance 
against those who, knowing their country’s shame, 
still lend their influence in perpetuating it ? Is it 
possible that, with European Literature and the 
history of European progress in your hands, and 
with the incontrovertible proofs of European intelli¬ 
gence before your eyes, and with the consciousness 
of your country’s delusions* in your minds, your 

* I speak hypothetically. If you discover error, if you 
find corruption, if your countrymen be labouring under delu¬ 
sions, &e. &c., then my advice ought to be followed. If any 
of my “ educated" native friends are quite convinced, after 
full consideration, that there is no error, no corruption, no¬ 
thing wrong about India, they of course will suppose that no 
reformation is required, and they will recline at ease looking 
with great complacency on the faultlessness of their dear na¬ 
tive land. 
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tongues will still be silent, and that you will tamely 
submit to the unrighteous tyranny which holds it 
down—a spectacle for the finger of scorn to be 
pointed at, and for the eye of benevolence to weep 
over ? Tell me sincerely whether you are satisfied 
with the religious system of your country? and 
whether you wish it continued from generation to 
generation as it is ? If not, where are the Luthers 
among you ? Where are they, and ivhat are they 
doing ? Where is the work of reformation on which 
patriotic “ educated** Hindus are spending their 
energies ? Do you not see that there is a glorious 
field for the display of courageous cordial patriotism 
open for the educated youth of this country ? Are 
you not already convinced that in religious matters 
your country loudly calls for a vast reformation ? Is 
it not most natural that she should address her calls 
to you her sons ? Are you indifferent to her plaints 
and entreaties ? What are you doing to bring about 
a reformation ? Where are your tongues ? Where 
are your pens ? Where is your zeal ? Where is your 
combination together for mutual encouragement ? 
Where is the display of your inflexible love of truth ? 
Oh, for many Luthers who, with enlightenment and 
education, should combine energy of will, ardour of 
spirit, boldness of heart, and a ready willingness to 
suffer obloquy <md even persecution in contending 
for the noble cause of truth, for the amelioration of 
their country, for the cause of spiritual liberty, for 
the dissemination of true religious knowledge, and 
for the cause of the God of Truth ! 
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6. Consult reason and conscience . 

Probably you will now be inclined to ask me 
whether or not I can recommend to you any guide 
in the path of enquiry. There are two whose au¬ 
thority you will not refuse to acknowledge ; and 
although I am very far from regarding them as in 
themselves sufficient^ or quite explicit in the responses 
they afford, yet*on account of the deference which 
you will readily admit to be due to them, I willingly 
direct your attention to them in the mean time. 
They are witnesses that are liable to be bribed; and 
their fiti^ss for rightly discharging their duties has 
been considerably impaired by their having kept 
company with sin for a very long period. Often do 
they slumber when they ought to be most vigilant; 
their remonstrances to those whom they see going 
astray are often uttered but feebly ; and their voices 
are not imfrequently drowned by the clamours of 
treacherous counsellors. Question them closely 
however ; quicken them into activity ; give heedful 
attention to their intimations ; and be on your guard 
against seducers that may beset your way. They 
will lead you onwards to a point whence perhaps 
you will spy an abler and more infallible guide, fit 
and willing to conduct both you and them to your 
destination. Their names are Reason and Con¬ 
science. Let me now speak less metaphorically. 
In the mental constitution of the human race, there 
are implanted certain appetencies whose office is to 
lead to action; and there are certain other princi- 
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plea which are felt to be invested with authority to 
restrain and regulate. It is with the latter that we 
have now to do. They have been inserted into the 
mechanism of our nature by Him who framed it, to 
rule with supreme authority over all the other parts ; 
and whenever these other parts become insubordin¬ 
ate, disorder , and evil, and folly, and sin are the 
consequences. Their right to go^rn and instruct 
none will dispute, although the history of man is 
blemished in every page by the records of continual 
rebellion among those principles which ought ever 
to have occupied the place of obedient ^subjects. 
They are vice-gerents of God; and contravening 
their authority is opposing His right to command. 
Their testimony, if not corrupted and falsified, is 
God’s revelation* to man for his guidance. To know 
the testimony that they would give, were they allowed 
to speak with perfect fidelity, is not a matter of 
easy attainment. Perhaps some young men may 
deem it a task of no difficulty to ascertain all that 
reason and conscience could communicate; but per¬ 
haps such individuals have not yet thought very 
profoundly on the subject. The voices of these 
monitors are heard in the midst of so much corrup¬ 
tion—so many passions venture to assert an illegiti¬ 
mate right to speak—and men are so apt to be 
uncareful in distinguishing one voice from another 
—that amid the anarchy and multitude of sounds, 

* I here use the word revelation' 1 to denote the com- 
mumcatiou of God's will—not m a written form. 
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the mind is apt to be confounded ; and the lawful 
guides have appeared to be chargeable with contra - 
dictions —sanctioning in one country and at one 
time what, in other circumstances, they have con¬ 
demned. I am sorry therefore that the only kind 
of guidance which, in the present state of your 
minds, you will cordially acquiesce in, is attended 
with many inconveniences and perplexities; never¬ 
theless I shall be delighted to know that you make 
the utmost use of it, until you experience for your¬ 
selves its imperfections, and the doubts and enigmas 
which it cannot satisfactorily solve. Be very dili¬ 
gent in your interrogations, and very careful and 
cautious in listening to the responses with which 
these internal instructors furnish you. 

I shall now give a few very simple illustrations of 
what I mean by consulting reason. From these 
you will perceive what is meant by consulting con¬ 
science. The second clause of the precept I 
therefore need not further refer to at present ; but 
on some future occasion I may address you more 
fully on the whole of this sixth precept. 

1 °.—Is it reasonable to expect consequents from 
inadequate antecedents t 

Look at the secular affairs of men. Do they act 
in reference to these as if they expected any thing to 
be accomplished by magic f Does any one expect 
a house to be erected without human labour ? Does 
the husbandman expect his fields to be covered 
with waving grain without cultication and seed-sow- 
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ing ? Does the scholar expect to acquire learning 
without persevering and laborious attention? Does 
the physician expect to cure his patient by merely 
wishing his recovery ? Does the printer expect that 
charms will set up his types ? Does the watchmaker 
expect that wheels and springs will form themselves 
into such a mechanism as will measure time, without 
skill on his part, and much practical experience pre¬ 
viously gained by patient industry ? The answers 
to these questions are easily given: try your inge¬ 
nuity on the following. Will a man be rendered 
morally impure by any nutritious food which he 
may eat ? Will his eating at the same table with 
another man of superior talents, superior learning, 
and superior sanctity, but of a different nation, 
leave on himself indelible moral defilement? Will 
bathing in the Danube, or the Jordan, or the 
Ganges, wash away the guilt of sin ? Will the 
repeating of any words for an hour remove the 
guilt of a day’s unjust dealing? Will dying on 
the banks of the Nile open the door of heaven to 
the departing soul ? Will a feast, furnished to the 
clergy, purchase immortal happiness ? Will money 
given to a priest deliver a soul out of Purgatory ? 
Will presents or feasts bestowed on living Brahmins 
benefit the souls of dead parents ? Will a draught 
of water, in which a mortal pedestrian has dipped 
his dirty (or suppose it clean ) toe, have any religious 
efficacy ? Pi r replies to these and similar questions 
I beg that you will interrogate reason . 
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2°. Is it reasonable to believe without having 
reasons for that belief? 

Pardon the seeming contradictoriness of this ques¬ 
tion. The strange obliquities which the human 
mind has often displayed, compel me to descend to 
strange catechising . Is it reasonable to trust an 
ambassador who lacks credentials ? Is it reasonable 
to believe what are called historic facts in the ab¬ 
sence of historic evidence ? Would it be reasonable 
for you (if educated) to believe Christianity with¬ 
out examining the historical and moral proofs which 
it holds out for the scrutiny of the whole world ? I 3 
it reasonable to believe any other religious system, 
the chief supporters of which, in their curious cham¬ 
pionship, peremptorily refuse to give, to all enlight¬ 
ened men, full accounts of the system itself, full 
proof of the consistency of all its parts, the history 
of its origin, the external and internal proofs of its 
truth, the evidence of its suitableness to all human 
spirits, of its power to ameliorate the condition of 
the whole family of man, and of its internal self- 
propagating vitality? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that there is a system of moral and r«ligious truth 
which is good for only one portion of mankind ? Is 
it possible that two (or more) systems, contradictory 
of each other in many points, can be both true ? 
To these and similar questions let reason answer : 
and I implore you to exhibit the answers which you 
think she gives, not merely in inoperative acknowledg¬ 
ments,. but in impressions made on your conduct . 
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3°. Is it reasonable to coerce thought and con¬ 
science by pains and penalties ? 

Freedom of thought has often been frowned upon 
by men interested in maintaining a corrupt religious 
system. Profession of belief has often been extorted 
by the dread of punishment. All of you have heard 
of the Spanish Inquisition, whose object was to 
inflict torture on those who were guilty of the 
enormous iniquity of exercising their own judgment l 
You hare heard of the Mahomedan sword that was 
unsheathed to butcher men who would stubbornly 
hesitate to yield up their spirits as bond-slaves! 
You have heard of persecutions and martyrdoms 
suffered for men’s refusing to abjure their own convic¬ 
tions. Is it reasonable that such weapons should 
be adopted to compel the assent of men’s minds ? 
Is it reasonable that the mind of a nation should be 
held in bondage by a priesthood, who are not seen 
to be diligent in instructing the people, enlightening 
their understandings, and accompanying their dog¬ 
mata with proper and convincing evidence ? Is it 
reasonable that educated men should be treated as 
irrational beipgs, and forced by denunciations and 
threats of excommunication, to continue their necks 
under a yoke against which their common sense 
inwardly revolts ? 

4°. Is it reasonable that the females of a nation 
should not be educated ? 

Has a woman a soul ? Is she capable of receiv¬ 
ing mental culture? or can she lay no claim to the 
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possession of intellect ? Has she a spirit suscepti¬ 
ble of joys and hopes and fears, like men ? or are her 
capacities limited by as narrow bounds as those of a 
dog ? Is she capable of exercising a refining, ele¬ 
vating, and pleasing influence on society ? Are her 
moral susceptibilities finer or blunter than those of 
men ? Does she wield a mighty influence in mould¬ 
ing for many years, the character of her children— 
children from amongst whom the me le of the nation 
are to be supplied ? And if her maternal influence 
is very great, ought her mind to be left a prey to 
ignorance and superstition ? Is she responsible to 
God equally with men; and is she to be left with 
an understanding unenlightened—so unenlightened 
that it would be sacrilegious, in the eye of a proud 
ecclesiastic, to read or expound sacred writings in 
her hearing ? Let these questions be put to reason , 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, by the 
educated men of Bengal, and let them act according 
to the response. 

5°. Is it reasonable that society should be divid¬ 
ed into castes by a principle which renders it impos¬ 
sible for any one , whatever be his talents or charac¬ 
ter, to be admitted to a higher than that in which 
he happens to be born ? 

Study this question. Weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a system. Endeavour to as¬ 
certain whether nature sanctions it. Men will ever 
consist of various grades—rich and poor—polished 
and more rude—learned and more illiterate—indus- 
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trious and indolent—peaceable and turbulent—clever 
and more dull;—and naturally these differences will 
prevent very close intercourse between certain classes. 
But this reasonable and necessary exclusion of some 
men from familiar association with some others, 
ought surely to be the result of the endowments which 
providence distributes to men, and of the character 
which they exhibit.* Is it reasonable to stigmatize 
a man as chargeable with a heinous sin, because he 
has accepted a draught of water from a man of ano- 
ther caste ? Pardon such questions as this, if they 
seem ridiculous and insulting to your understandings. 
They have been suggested to me by practices which 
have actually prevailed among men who have not 
been styled insane. 

6 °.—Is ‘prayer in a language not understood by 
the person praying to be deemed reasonable ? 

Do not receive the ipse dixit of a Pope or a Pandit 
on this point: but just ask reason. 

7°.— Is it reasonable to represent the Deity by- 
any material image ? or to look at such images with 
the view of aiding devotion ? 

In the history of the Jews it is stated that on one 

* By all means let every one he most earnestly dissuaded 
from holding familiar intercourse with wicked companions. 
Many men have certainly been led into evil courses from asso¬ 
ciating with profligate friends; and nothing is more prudent 
than carefully to avoid close connection with those whose 
habits and conversation and example can only serve to cor¬ 
rupt. Caste precepts, framed on such a principle as that 
which I have here referred to, would commend themselves to 
our common sense. 
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occasion they made a golden calf; and some how or 
other this calf was connected with the idea of God. 
Was it reasonable to imagine that the Deity was^f/y 
represented by a calf? or could they reasonably sup¬ 
pose that this lifeless golden calf had any power to 
do them good ? or could they imagine that they were 
honouring God by exhibiting Him in the shape of a 
calf? or would their looking at this said calf assist 
them in their devotions ? or what could be the use 
of this calf ? I should think that the human body is 
the most dignified of all terrestrial animal forms'; 
and that a calf’s form therefore is less worthy of 
respect than that of a man. If so, would Queen 
Victoria be delighted to hear of her Hindu subjects 
setting up her image in the form of a calf? If a 
Hindu were filled with great gratitude and love to 
Victoria for some very valuable benefit she had con¬ 
ferred on him ; and were she to be told that, in or¬ 
der to be reminded of her beneficence daily, this 
Hindu had deposited in the corner of his house a 
wooden calf to which he had affixed her name and 
at which he often gazed;—would she admire the 
acuteness of his understanding , and thank him for 
the honour he was paying her ? or if she heard that 
he had represented her in a clay image—partly human 
and partly bestial—having, as its most striking fea¬ 
ture, an elephant’s head and proboscis;—would she be 
still more gratified by the compliment ? Reason will 
furnish you with an answer; and having received 
the answer,, ask again whether the representation, in 
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such forms, of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, or 
of any being thought to be higher than man, is not 
blasphemy > or down-right absurdity , or a mockery 
of the being so represented. I ask again— is it rea - 
sonable to worship such images ? Or is it reason- 
able to worship God through such images ? I am 
aware of the quibble made use of by those who are 
denominated learned in such matters. These sages 
seem indignant at the idea of worshipping an image 
in itself; and assert that the image assists feeble 
man to raise his thoughts and adorations to God. 
Now I ask such persons to explain how looking at 
the above forms can possibly elevate a man’s concep¬ 
tions of the greatness, the might, the wisdom, the 
mercy, the holiness, the justice, the sovereignty, the 
transcendent glory and excellence of the invisible 
God. I beg that you will solicit an explanation 
from reason or reasonable men. I confess I cannot 
comprehend how one’s conceptions of God can be 
aided or elevated by looking with the bodily eye on 
a living actual calf—much less on a wooden or clay 
image of one 1 

But again;—you have read of certain other forms 
that have been set up before people’s eyes in con¬ 
nection with religious worship. Carry your thoughts 
to ancient Greece. Think of the Venus, the Friapus, 
the Phallus, and the Kteis!! In other words, think 
of images the sight of which is the fittest of all 
sights to inflame human lust—images representing 
objects and acts which nature teaches all but brutes 
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most carefully to conceal. In the name of common 
sense I would ask how such spectacles before the 
eyes can by any possibility serve to put the mind 
into a proper state for worshipping God. Does 
reason commend such things ? Does this land even 
now, in its religious ceremonies, present any thing 
corresponding to the Grecian Venus, Priapus, Phal¬ 
lus, JCteis, &c. &c. ?* If so, will you not burn with 
shame on account of your country, and exert your¬ 
selves in every possible way to purge it of such a 
scandalous blemish ? I think I may fairly take it 
for granted that your feelings cannot be wounded 
by this manner of speaking. I think I may calcu¬ 
late, on your assenting to all I have said on thif 
subject. 

8°. Is it reasonable that certain names , historic 
cal or fictitious 9 associated with which there are 
certain stories descriptive of crimes , vices and lusts, 
should be connected, in any way, with the worship 
and the religious feelings of a community ? 

Lempriere's Classical Dictionary is accessible to 
most of you I presume. Read half a dozen of para* 

* If Hindus are not familiar with the ancient Greek 
stories and rites connected with these names, they need not 
much regret their ignorance. They will find similar stories 
and rites connected with certain other names with which 
they are probably well acquainted : such as—Krishna, R&- 
dha, Shib, Linga, Joni, &e. Decency of course forbids any 
further reference to such pollutions—for pollutions surely 
every one would regard them, if they were connected with 
any part of human conduct, except that part over which a 
filthy imagination has dared to throw the cloak of religion l! 
No quibbles can wash this Ethiopian white. 
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graphs in that book regarding Jupiter, Venus, Bac¬ 
chus, Apollo, or any of the gods and goddesses of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The stories which you 
find there were probably familiar to the minds of 
the people of those countries, and would be recalled 
to their thoughts every time that they heard these 
names mentioned, and every time that they gazed at 
the images representing them. Is it reasonable 
then to suppose that such stories could tend to ele¬ 
vate and purify the minds of the people who were 
taught to worship such names, (or if Pandits choose, 
to worship God through these names,) having their 
memories necessarily filled at the time of worship 
frith such stories ? Apply these remarks to India; 
and do listen to the voice of reason. And listening 
to her, do act consistently with her dictates. 

I have now illustrated my precept by a few very 
simple cases. I leave you to carry on this mode of 
enquiry for yourselves. 

7. Meditate much in retirement • 

My remarks under this head will be brief. Every 
one is aware that any thing which powerfully affects 
the feelings is much thought of in secret. Griefs, 
bereavements, losses, unexpected joys, important 
undertakings, dark fears, and the bright visions of 
hope obtrude themselves upon our thoughts wher¬ 
ever we go ; and often do they absorb our attention 
even during those hours which are usually devoted 
to sleep. Whne strong emotions are ever ready to 
vent themselves in the hearing of those whom we 
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regard as our friends, they also interest our spirits 
in the depths of our own solitary musings. Religion, 
which so deeply concerns the soul, is a subject which 
may well occupy much of our private meditation. It 
ought ever to be remembered that it is of moment¬ 
ous personal importance to each individual; and 
that it is connected with much that is awfully 
solemn. Frequently therefore ought you to think 
of it under a profound sense of its sacredness. Ac* 
cordingly it is a subject that demands no small 
amount of that serious reflection which will be most 
advantageously prosecuted in the quietness of soli¬ 
tary retirement. 

Silence and Darkness ! Solemn sisters ! Twins 
From Ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

(That columa of true majesty in man) 

Assist me. 

That meditation on any subject of importance, 
finds a powerful auxiliary and incitement in re¬ 
tirement, has ever been experienced by thinking 
men: and loud have all sages ever been in praise of 
solitude. 

Where is the wise, or the learned, or the good, that sought 
not solitude for thinking. 

And from Seclusion's vale, brought forth his precious fruit ? 
That which Scipio praised, that which Alfred practised. 
Which fired Demosthenes to eloquence, and fed the mind of 
Milton, • 

Which quickened zeal, nurtured genius, found out secret 
things of science, 

Helped repentance, shamed folly, and comforted the good 
with peace. 
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But while I recommend quiet seclusion as being 
well fitted to aid the soul in pious reflection and 
religious enquiry, it must not be supposed that I 
advise you to thwart the natural love of social inter* 
course which is so deeply implanted in man, and to 
deprive yourselves of the stimulus and the help 
which judicious companionship is the means of fur¬ 
nishing. Social intercourse with sober-minded 
friends is most beneficial, and contributes greatly to 
the quickening and clearing of one’s thoughts. In 
human sympathy there is a mysterious and a mighty 
power: and one of the ways in which it manifests 
that power is in awakening many slumbering mental 
energies, in readily suggesting many new ideas, and 
in giving life to a mind that otherwise might remain 
dormant and sluggish. 

Good sense will stagnate. Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun; 

Speech ventilates our intellectual fire. 

Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 

Brightens for ornament and whets for use. 

’Tis converse qualifies for solitude, 

As exercise for solitary rest. 

Conversation with others on religious subjects is 
therefore desirable: but great caution is to be exer¬ 
cised in the selection of those with whom you would 
converse, ana of the times at which religion shall 
form the theme of discourse. "Vljth some persons, 
and in certain circumstances, the religious sensibili¬ 
ties will rather be blunted than improved. Religi« 
ous discussion or conversation ought to be conducted 
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with a sincere desire, on the one hand, to express 
the real feelings of the heart, and on the other, to 
hear the unfeigned internal experience of our fellow- 
men. Talking on sacred subjects merely for the 
purpose of talking> and listening to those whose 
hearts are not seriously interested in what they say, 
are utterly vain and fruitless. 

There are pompous talkers, solemn, oracular, and dull: 

Track them from society to solitude, and there ye find them 
fools. 

Men are generally averse to solitary reflection on 
religion. They often feel it to be a painful exercise 
from which they gladly escape. Keeping company 
with a man’s own self is often found to be a terrible 
misery. When the world is shut out, when the pre¬ 
sence of God is realized, and when no voice is heard 
but the voice of conscience from within, the soul is 
assailed with fear, and would gladly fall into the 
unconsciousness of sleep, or rush to objects and com¬ 
pany which may be fitted to withdraw the attention 
from self and from GW. I refer to those whose 
faith is not settled, whose lives are not holy, whose 
hopes of acquittal before the Judge of men rest on 
no sure foundation, to whom the gnawings of remorse 
are familiar, and whose consciences tell them in un¬ 
ambiguous accents that all is not well with them in 
the sight of God. To them, solitude, so far from 
having any charm*s often insufferable. 

O ! lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul 1 
Who think it solitude to be alone. 
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Communion sweet! communion large and high, 

Our reason, guardian angel, and our God 1 

In your religious enquiries then, hold much com¬ 
munion with your own spirits. Let distracting ob* 
jects be frequently removed from your attention; 
and let the things of God, of your souls, and of 
eternity, with the monitions of your spiritual nature, 
be brought face to face as it were, into the council 
chamber of private meditation. 

Seek solitude for her precious things ; and not of thine own 
pride. 

for there, separate from a crowd, the still small voice will 
talk with thee, 

Truth’s whisper, beard and echoed by responding conscience. 

8. Avoid vain babblings . 

Under the preceding head I slightly referred to 
conversation with others on religious topics : I refer 
more fully to the same subject under this distinct 
precept. 

Few things are more profitless than what is called 
religious discussion; and few things hare served 
more to beget and develope angry feelings. An 
amazing amount of controversy has taken place on 
the subject of religion ; and a very large portion of 
it has been mingled with the very opposite of an. 
humble, pious, religious state of mind. Many errors 
and prejudices, gaining nourishment from angry 
controversy, have thereby struc^heir roots deeper 
than before. Men are all intellectually proud; 
the attitude of ai^.agonism serves to strengthen this 
pride ; and rather than acknowledge themselves to 
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have been in error, they struggle violently to defend 
what they would deem it humiliating to abandon, 
and even exhaust the powers of subtlety and quibble 
in maintaining what in their cooler moments they 
perhaps disbelieve. They allow their passions to 
usurp the n^stery over reason; and their lack of 
sound argument they pitifully reinforce with shafts 
from the vocabulary of calumny, misrepresentation, 
and abuse. Pride, bitterness of feeling, anc^the 
love of superiority are let loose like furies to join in 
the strife of tongues ; and truth, as well as charity, 
suffers harsh treatment from the ill-judged demean¬ 
our of those who profess to be her votaries and 
champions. Of all this, the history of the past fur¬ 
nishes ample and melancholy illustration. 

This country has now become the battle-field of 
religious controversy : and for many coming years 
the combat will probably be waged with increasing 
virulency. I say virulency : for however much we 
must deplore the display of bitter animosity in con¬ 
nection with the vindication of truth* s claims, human 
nature can scarcely avoid this unseemly evil. It is 
not to be supposed that, when once the seeds of 
doubt and uncertainty have been sown in a land 
which for ages has yielded an unresisting obedience 
to a mighty priesthood, and accorded reverence to a 
large mass of sacred writings, there will not be 
brought into play a vast amount of bigotry and bit¬ 
terness and persecuting uncharitableness. In this 
case, however, as in many others, the unpleasant 
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and boisterous agitation will be followed by a calm 
far more wholesome than that which preceded the 
storm. It is good that the atmosphere of our planet 
should occasionally be thrown into a violent com¬ 
motion by the tempestuous winds, the roaring thun¬ 
ders, and the resistless lightnings. Thpt the seeds 
of doubt and discussion and scrutiny are now being 
showered over this land is a fact which the delivery 
of t||is address presupposes. Were the faith of your 
forefathers now standing in all its original integrity, 
and were the minds of all its adherents resting in 
the perfect security of an undoubting belief, it would 
scarcely be thought a fit occasion to speak of the 
spirit in which “ enquiries* 1 ought to be conducted. 
The fact too that I address “ educated 11 men, seems 
to imply that education brings with it the elements 
of doubt—at least that education which is tacitly 
indicated by the circumstance that I address you in 
English, Nor is it to be wondered at, that an influx 
into this country of the products of the mind of an 
enlightened nation which for several centuries past 
has not stagnated for a single year, should bring 
with it a thousand ideas which, to a nation whose 
intellect is acknowledged on all hands to have been 
retrograding or at least not advancing for many ages, 
are entirely new: and that such novelties should 
awaken enquiry into the truth and value of that body 
of native literature and science which for many ge¬ 
nerations has received no additions, no improve¬ 
ments, and no corrections. Thought on religious 



subjects has then to a certain extent received a new 
impetus: and your ears must be familiar with argu- 
raents for and against certain religious systems. 
Taking it for granted therefore that you will meet 
with many disputants, and taking it for granted that 
much that is fruitless, unedifying, and unreasonable 
will be uttered in this contest, I warn you to “ avoid 
vain babblings.” 

That which I here caution you against I may 
characterize in general terms, as—ail that frivolous 
or bigoted or ignorant or bitter talking on religious 
topics which proceeds from no desire to know or 
to do homage to truth, and which can never in any 
way benefit the hearers of it. I shall illustrate 
what I mean by a few very common examples which 
your own experience will prohably enable you to 
understand. I referito young men, as it is likely 
that your intercourse is chiefly with those of your 
own age. 

It is possible to meet with a conceited young 
person who, although two hours before, he may have 
been violating the commonest dictates of conscience, 
and may even have been in the haunts of lewdness, 
will yet assume an air of importance, and talk authori¬ 
tatively on religious doctrines—peremptorily pass¬ 
ing a sentence of condemnation on one, loudly ap¬ 
plauding another, expressing some doubts regarding 
a third, and manifesting a strong pugnacious ten¬ 
dency to enter into a fiery discussion on a fourth. 
He mm fond of talking of religion, and is eager to 
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try his strength in the arena of dispute. All the 
while he is conscious of leading an irreligious life. 
He cares not one iota about personal religion: and 
so far as his awn soul is concerned he is as destitute 
of one spark of piety as any individual can possibly 
be. Such a man presuming to speak of religion 
with lips that may yesterday have been polluted with 
falsehood, slander, and obscenity ! Such an arbiter 
of religious truth!! Avoid listening to this man. From 
him at least you cannot expect any enlightenment or 
spiritual improvement. He talks for mere talking’s 
sake; and handles a holy object with filthy fingers. 

Here comes another youth inflated with all the 
self-importance which a little learning not unfre- 
quently inspires. He seems to be rejoicing in un¬ 
bounded liberty : not a single religious restraint 
does he allow to incommode him. He professes 
commiseration for those blinded mortals who still 
submit to the thraldom of what to his wondrously 
illumined mind seems the absurdity of all religions . 
He has just discovered that all religion is a fiction, 
that the immortality of the soul is a fiction—that 
the immateriality of the thinking, rejoicing, mourn¬ 
ing, loving, hating, imagining, hoping, fearing, God- 
adoring soul, is an untruth which has deluded most 
men since the days of Adam—that responsibility to 
God is an idea which ought never to hamper the 
doings of men. What is the amount of this oracle’s 
learning or stud}? fitting him to decide with such an 
air of authority these grave and momentous ques- 
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tions ? He has read one or two dozens of English 
books—he repudiates the vulgar stigma of having 
read any such thing as a Hindu book—he has per¬ 
haps been committing to memory for a month or 
two a number of Latino-Graeco-English medical 
terms—and with regard to serious reflection, he 
seems to think that quite unnecessary for detecting 
the palpable hollowness of all arguments supporting 
religious creeds! To the enquirer this man will 
afford no useful instruction. He forgets that the 
negative propositions which he so confidently an¬ 
nounces, transcend the limits of human Logic. He 
has still to learn this elementary lesson in reasoning— 
viz.—that it is impossible for man to prove these 
sweeping negations—“ there is no God,” " the soul 
is not immortal”—*' there will be no future judg¬ 
ment,” &c. &e. Those who have given any atten¬ 
tion to Logic will understand what I mean. 

Here is a third youth, apparently of more becom¬ 
ing modesty. He is rather fond of religious discus¬ 
sion with others; but in retirement he never makes 
religion a personal concern. He is pledged to up* 
hold some system; and against the strongest objec¬ 
tions he shields himself behind a panoply of quibbles, 
subtleties, and tortuous irrelevant reasonings. Lo¬ 
gomachy, and not a love of truth, is his delight. 
This man’s company will neither enlighten the head 
nor improve the heart. 

A fourth combatant appears. Love of superiority 
in the powers of discussion is his animating prioci- 
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pie. He will take either side of a question accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances in which he may be placed; 
and Proteus-like will be found on different occa¬ 
sions assuming as many different varieties of belief. 
With the advocates of Christianity, he will assail 
that religion—unless some selfish motive turn his 
strain into an opposite direction : with those who 
are unanimous in condemning Christianity, he will 
take up the position of its temporary advocate— 
unless fear restrain him. Give little heed to such a 
man. 

I need not prolong this kind of illustration. In 
your intercourse with your fellow-countrymen, you 
will meet with many individuals who will not be 
reluctant to talk of religion—provided the discussion 
shall not touch the private life or the personal 
godliness of the disputants. In fact you will 
probably witness something like an eagerness for 
religious discussion—a morbid desire for the excite¬ 
ment of verbal warfare: but in the midst of all this 
you will not find much of a longing after holiness— 
a deep concern for the soul’s welfare—a heart-stir¬ 
ring earnestness about the salvation of immortal 
spirits—-an ardent desire to promote God’s glory in 
the moral regeneration of men. Without these feel¬ 
ings as a substratum, all mere logomachy is profitless; 
and I exhort you to avoid breathing much of its 
atmosphere. You will meet with men loud in their 
declamations against what they have not examined 
—earnest in their advocacy of what they can give 
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no satisfactory reasons for believing—bitter in their 
hostility against what, if cordially embraced, might 
elevate and bless human nature—lenient in their 
disapprobation of what ought to be denounced from 
pole to pole—unreasonable enough to examine a 
system not for the purpose of finding truth, but for 
the purpose of detecting what may have the sem¬ 
blance of weak points—childish enough to assign 
custom or antiquity as an argument in favour of 
what common sense indignantly refuses to counter 
nance. Beware of hastily imbibing the sentiments 
of such men. 

You have now some idea of what I mean by vain 
babblings—carefully avoid them. If they have any 
effect at all, it is a pernicious one. They are apt to 
efface from the mind the reverence, and awe, and 
solemnity, and earnestness with which sacred things 
ought to be handled; and often do they tend to 
harden the heart in a settled ungodliness. Some 
things that have been called religious can scarcely 
fail to excite ridicule, and it is not easy to speak of 
them gravely. To some such things I have referred 
under the sixth precept. Ail enquiry however into 
the attributes of Almighty God, the duty which 
that God requires of his rational and accountable 
creatures, the way in which men who have sinned 
can be admitted into heaven, ought to be entered 
upon with the profoundest solemnity. 

9. Avoid too high subjects . 

There is a wonderful tendency in the human mind 
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to indulge in speculations on subjects which are 
very remotely connected, or not conhected at all, 
with practical life. Frequently do men exhibit an 
eager desire to pry into mysteries which altogether 
transcend the limited comprehension of the human 
mind. Leaving the domain of attainable knowledge 
nearly quite neglected, they vainly struggle to pass 
the insuperable barriers by which God has at pre¬ 
sent circumscribed man’s intellect. Accessible 
knowledge invites their attention, and present duties 
demand their energies; but these they not seldom 
waywardly disregard, and mis-direet their thoughts 
to tlie inexplicable arcana that are far too deep for 
man’s short line to fathom. Human perversity 
assumes a multitude of forms; and one of these, by 
no means uncommon, is seen in that morbid curio¬ 
sity which despises simple practical truth, is indiffe¬ 
rent to the duties which this truth palpably incul¬ 
cates, and seeks gratification in the hidden depths of 
abstruse and unanswerable questions. 

Perhaps some of you have observed the dawnings 
of this predilection for the remote even in school boys# 
I have no doubt but that the geography of the moon 
would be more keenly relished for a time than that 
of our own earth. The history of the lunar inhabi¬ 
tants would be more fascinating than that of terres¬ 
trial beings. It would be more delightful to read 
of the quadrupeds and bipeds of Mars than of the 
zoology of our own planet. How frequently is 
the history of a foreign country ’devoured with 
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avidity by a boy who cannot bear the drudgery of 
perusing the history of his own forefathers. 

It would be well if this tendency were confined to 
school-boy years and school-boy subjects ; but un¬ 
fortunately it is too often carried into the province 
of religion, and cherished in the years of manhood. 
Many who dislike entering upon subjects that admit 
of a close and personal application to their own 
hearts and character, will most readily discuss theo¬ 
logical difficulties, the solution of which would not 
affect their every day life. The root of this perver¬ 
sity very often is the fact—that men are disinclined 
to listen to any thing that tends to disturb their 
self-complacency—to humble their pride—to convict 
them of sin—to lead them to self-examination—and 
to shew them that a great change in their life is 
required by heaven’s law. Take themes that will 
leave these points untouched, and they will lift their 
heads in proud wrangling controversy. Why did 
God permit sin to enter the world ? m Why did God 
implant passions in man which often lead him 
astray ? These and similar questions present far 
more attraction to the ungodly heart than such ques¬ 
tions as the following— Are you as good as you 
feel you ought to be ? Save you been guilty of 
Sin ? Does your conscience tell you that sin is a 
daring revolt against the will of your Maker, and 
a most unseemly display of ingratitude towards Him 
who is your daily benefactor ? How do you expect 
to escape thArighteous sentence of condemnation 
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which an infinitely holy and just God must 
necessarily , in one way or another , pass upon your 
unholy deeds ? Can you say that throughout every 
moment of your lives , you have been perfectly 
holy in every one of your thoughts, in every one 
of your words , and in every one of your acts? 
If not, what are your hopes regarding the judg¬ 
ment to come ? If you have bright and cheering 
hopes , do these rest upon any foundation ? If 
so, are you perfectly certain that that founda• 
is a good and solid one ? If so, is your certainty 
built upon evidence ? If so, is that evidence 
perfectly satisfactory ? If you have bright 
hopes , resting on a good foundation, and if you are 
perfectly satisfied with the evidence of the solidity 
of that foundation , what is the life you are lead¬ 
ing? Is it in accordance with the heavenly 
hopes which you entertain—is it like the life of a 
person who hopes to dwell for ever in the company 
of unstained holiness? Questions of this nature 
ought to command instant and earnest attention ; 
but it too often happens, on the contrary, that other 
questions, the most frivolous, or the most useless, 
or the most unanswerable, are allowed to usurp their 
place. The really important themes are felt to 
subject a man's self to too painful an ordeal; and 
shrinking from these, he seeks excitement in other 
questions, whose answers, eveu if they could be 
given, would be as little calculated to influence his 
conduct or his heart, as the demonstfttions of Eu- 
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did or the Integral Calculus. Why should we, pry¬ 
ing into the inscrutable things of the incomprehen¬ 
sible God, dare to ask why he permitted sin ? The 
knowledge of the fact is enough for us; and for 
the truth of the fact, we have the testimony of all 
history, and the universal consciousness of mankind. 
All men are prone to sin. This is a fact ; and 
it is with the fact that we have practically to do. 
It is a fact moreover that necessitates a large 
amount of vigorous action on our part. To neglect 
this action , and to continue speculating about the 
cause of the fact, is culpable folly. We are beings 
of very limited capacities; and were it not that our 
speculations are often most presumptuous and very 
far from being innocent, we might be tempted to 
use the expression, surpassingly ridiculous , to cha¬ 
racterize puny man's sitting in judgment on the 
doings of God. We may let alone the dark and 
deep things which pertain only to the Almighty, 
and betake ourselves with all alacrity to that which 
concerns us—a field ample enough fully to occupy 
the period of our sojourn in this world. We shall 
find quite enough to do, if we endeavour to find out 
and to put into practice all the lessoift of wisdom 
which are for our guidance through the present life. 
For higher themes we are not yet prepared. The 
knowledge of deep mysteries would not at present 
do us any good. A higher state awaits us: let us 
prepare for that state, and then our knowledge will 
be enlarged beyond what we now have any concep- 
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tion of. The only good that can be extracted from 
man’s vain efforts to penetrate the veil that shrouds 
God’s mysteries in obscurity, is the following les¬ 
son ;—man has an innate desire to know a thousand 
things which in this life he cannot possibly know, 
and in this circumstance there is involved a pretty 
clear intimation that his intelligent nature is destined 
for a higher state of existence beyond death, where 
his longing for more knowledge of the wondrous 
universe and of its more wondrous Architect and Go¬ 
vernor, will be gratified. 

Our inability to solve mysteries ought not to pre¬ 
vent action . He would be thought a strange man 
who would decline to eat his food, because no 
mortal can explain to him how colourless air and 
white rice produce red bWd. A very strange hus¬ 
bandman would he be thought who would not sow 
his seeds because no human being can explain the 
mystery of an acorn becoming an oak. What 
would be thought of a man who would not use a 
lamp because all the philosophy of earth cannot 
explain the mystery of the chemical combination of 
told oxygen, cold cotton, and cold oil—a combina¬ 
tion produ<#hg light and heat ? The diameter of 
the pupil of the eye is a fraction of an inch, and yet 
through that small aperture there is conveyed in an 
instant a picture of that boundless starry canopy 
which stretches in sublime grandeur over a sleeping 
world. Here a mystery that no one can explain ; 
but does any one on that account refuse to employ 
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his eye ? Opaque flint and opaque potash produce 
transparent crystal. Will the inexplicability of this 
mystery hinder men from using crystal and glass ? 
There is not a single act that any human being 
performs, nor is there a single phenomenon in the 
whole world around us, which does not involve at 
its root a mystery which no learning that the world 
has ever yet heard of, can expound. Men neverthe¬ 
less act . 

I have now said enough to enable you to under¬ 
stand my meaning, when I most earnestly dissuade 
you from mis-directing your enquiries to too abstruse 
subjects. 

10. Try to feel the wants of your nature . 

This advice is implicitly contained in the preced¬ 
ing one, and therefore little additional illustration 
of it is necessary. In fact you will perceive that 
the thought of this rule has suggested many of the 
remarks which I have made under several preceding 
heads. Religion is a personal matter; and self- 
examination is an absolutely necessary concomitant 
of proper religious enquiry. If we feel no wants at 
all, we shall not enquire ; if we misapprehend these 
wants, our enquiries will be mis-directed. If we do 
not feel great wants, our enquiries will not be very 
earnest; our earnestness will in some degree be 
proportionate to the vividness with which we feel 
our wants. Look abroad amongst men, and ask 
what it is that they require to make them better and 
happier ; look into your own souls, and endeavour to 
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gee what their maladies are, and what remedies are 
needful. To the various remedies that may be sug¬ 
gested to you, apply some such tests as the follow¬ 
ing—Will this givz peace to my soul ? Will this 
make me better —a better citizen, a better husband, 
a better father ? Do my inmost feelings, and my 
unbiassed judgment respond to this ? Is it such as 
God can approve of, and does it contain in it clear 
evidence of its being a remedy of God’s own appoint¬ 
ment ? Does it seem to be in harmony with my 
notions of His mercy, holiness, and justice ? Is it 
such a remedy as would, if universally applied, heal 
the moral malady of the whole human family ? Is 
there any thing about it that might make men 
happy, contented, benevolent, humble, tender-hearted 
towards each other, upright, sincere, and pious ? 
Does it answer the question, “ How can God, 
consistently with all his attributes, pardon men 
who have violated His law ?” Does it contain ele¬ 
ments fitted to soften the human heart, to melt it into 
deep contrition for sin, to inspire love to God, to ren¬ 
der the conscience more sensitive, and to prepare the 
soul for heaven ? Does it present the most powerful 
motives to a filial obedience of God—these motives 
being, not fear and awe, but love and gratitude ? 
Such questions ns these, and such as those of which 
I gave examples under the ninth head, ought ever to 
be in your minds while engaged in religious enquiries. 

11. Seek not demonstrative proof in religi¬ 
ous matters . 
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To be understood, this precept requires only to be 
stated. I have thought it necessary to remind you 
of it; for I have met with young men who seemed 
to forget that demonstration is possible only in the 
exact sciences . They seemed to speak as if they 
would not believe certain matters connected with 
religion, unless the truth of these should be attested 
by a kind of evidence bordering on mathematical 
proof. Every one ought to know that the whole 
business of life is carried on without this kind 
of evidence. The Physician prescribes medicines 
without being able to demonstrate that they will 
cure his patient. The Politician enacts laws with¬ 
out being able to demonstrate that the nation will 
be benefited by them. The merchant lays out his 
capital without being able to demonstrate that he 
will gain by the enterprise. Th# young man studies 
such knowledge as may fit him for a certain profes¬ 
sion without being able to demonstrate that he will 
live another week. The voyager goes on board a 
vessel without being able to demonstrate that she 
will ever reach her destination. The author begins 
to compose a book without being able to demonstrate 
that he will live to see it completed. The English¬ 
man sets out for Calcutta without being able to 
demonstrate that there is such a city in the world* 
Who can demonstrate that Julius Caesar ever lived? 
Who can demonstrate that Rome existed eighteen 
centuries ago ? In short what are the beliefs , and 
what are the acts of men, that rest on demonstration ? 
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Certainly they are comparatively very few. The 
whole economy of human life rests upon another 
kind of evidence— moral evidence; and I may here 
take the liberty of requesting you to give some 
attention to the nature of evidence in general. Books 
on Logic, Rhetoric, &c. will assist you. After a 
little reflection you will perceive that religion, like 
Ethics, Politics, Medicine, Economy, and Business 
of every kind, does not come within the sphere of 
Demonstration . Remember, however, that belief 
resting on moral evidence, is frequently as firm as 
that which is founded on geometrical proof. You 
are as firmly convinced of the existence of a certain 
island called Great Britain, although your convic¬ 
tion is based only on Testimony, as you would be, 
were you able to give the rationale in Algebraic 
symbols and in Al^bbraic form. To prosecute this 
subject further does not come within the limits of 
my present address. 

12. Seek instruction from Books and the Teach¬ 
ers of Religion. 

It is not my intention here to enumerate a list of 
books which you ought to read. At present I speci¬ 
fy only one class which may prove instrumental 
rather in benefiting your heart than in enlightening 
your understanding . I refer to Biography. Read 
the lives of good men. If your own tongue fur¬ 
nishes such books, read them ; if such books do not 
exist in Bengalee, there is no lack in English. 
Example is more powerful than precept; man is 



imitative; pictures of what is lovely and fair tend to 
transfer a portion of their loveliness to the mind that 
oft contemplates them; and familiarity with the 
lives of men who, in their day, were an honour to 
human nature and ornaments of their country, 
tend: to inspire us with a spirit kindred to their 
jwn. Look at these men in their public and private 
demeanour—look at their humility, integrity, perse¬ 
verance, resolution, benevolence, earnestness, pray¬ 
erfulness and piety. Look at the monuments which 
testify to the purity and virtue and active godliness 
of their lives; look at the calm serenity and holy 
joy that beamed from their countenances when they 
died; and look at a nation’s tears shed over the 
graves of departed piety and worth. Head also the 
lives of good women . Look at their tender feelings, 
their gentle benevolence, their warm piety, their 
amiable manners, the smiles of happiness and the 
tears of gratitude which they drew from those who 
were the objects of their sympathetic regard. Look 
at such pictures. They will perhaps refine and 
elevate your spirits, and inspire you with the desire 
of imitating such bright examples. Cold mathema¬ 
tical reading I value;—it tends to engender habits 
of accuracy, attention, and perseverance. Histories 
of battles and bloodshed, of ambition, cruelty, and 
revenge, I do not disapprove of;—they teach the 
melancholy truth that a very large proportion of all 
the sufferings of men has been inflicted on them by 
their fellow-men. The biographies of rugged war- 
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riors and cruel tyrants, I do not object to; they 
teach how bloodthirsty and diabolical human nature 
often is. These studies have been set up before 
you in great prominence, and proficiency in them is 
accepted as a proof of your fitness for acting as men 
in situations of some little responsibility; but 
assuredly man’s spiritual nature requires a training 
better than what these alone can afford. Something 
is required to refine the human heart , and to lead it 
to the appreciation and love of moral beauty . The 
cold intellectualism of Mathematical and Philoso¬ 
phical learning, and the storing of the memory with 
names, dates, battles, feuds, murders, tyranny, 
caprice, revenge, ambition, and fury-passions that 
have rendered man the worst foe to man, are little 
calculated to kindle the love of all those graces that 
most adorn the human character. While you be¬ 
stow attention on these subjects, I beseech you not 
to neglect that department of literature which will 
set before your minds the heart-influencing charms 
and loveliness of simple goodness , exemplified in the 
best men and best women that have trod our earth. 
Read the lives of the good, mark the principles that 
made them ornaments, and imbibe the spirit that 
animated them. 

I have mentioned only one class of books which I 
think might improve your hearts, and put them into 
the best state for religious enquiry. The selection 
of others I leave to your own judgment, and that of 
the teachers of religion, from whom I next advise 
you to seek instruction. 
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Who are these teachers of religion ? In the first 
place there are the Brahmins, Pundits, and Gurus 
of your own land. Go to them, and question them 
closely regarding that Faith which they profess to 
uphold—having in view your own instruction and 
that of all your countrymen and countrywomen. 
Remind them that this is an enquiring age—that it 
is the middle of the nineteenth century—and that 
they must not be offended with you although you 
should be rather more inquisitive than they may 
deem becoming in a disciple. Remind them that 
many of the men of this century like to have reasons 
for their beliefs, and that a mere ipse dixit of a 
philologist will not suffice to satisfy those who ven¬ 
ture to think that they have a judgment of their 
own. Remind them that many men of all castes 
are now jiesirous of receiving knowledge, and that if 
the Hindu religion be precious , it ought to be uni¬ 
versally known. Request them to tell you the 
names of all the elementary books from which a dis¬ 
tinct and comprehensive idea of their creed is to be 
gained. These books must of course be in the lan¬ 
guage of the people —that is, Bengalee. If there be 
no such books, request these guardians of the national 
religion to translate or to compile the requisite 
manuals without delay. Ask them whether they 
think that Hinduism as exhibited amongst the peo¬ 
ple is being mixed with much corruption: and if so, 
ask them what they are doing to purge it of this 
corruption, and to present it before the mind of the 
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nation in its purity. Tell them moreover that it is 
commonly believed among good men that moral 
training ought to be commenced at an early period 
of life;—and that the most lasting and the deepest 
moral and religious impressions are those which are 
communicated from the lips of mothers and fathers. 
If they acknowledge the correctness of this opinion, 
ask whether, in the exercise of their sacred functions, 
they are very diligent in urging mothers and fathers 
faithfully and sedulously to discharge their very 
important parental duties. Request them to tell 
you what simple religious books are used by mothers 
and fathers to aid them in these duties. Remind 
them also that there are some Hindus of this iron 
age who are beginning to doubt the truth and the 
reasonableness of their ancestral faith; and request 
them to tell you the names of those booty in Ben¬ 
galee which give the clearest view of the historical 
and moral evidences of that faith. It is some¬ 
times said that the sacred writings of this land are 
partly fabulous and partly real; if this be the case, 
request them to tell you, and to tell all the people, 
what the truthful parts are, as it may be unnecessary 
to encumber one’s self with the fabulous portions. 
It is sometimes said that gross obscenities are wit¬ 
nessed at some of the religious festivals in India ; 
if this be true, and if they disapprove of religious 
obscenities , ask where their loud and public written 
denunciations a^e to be found. Tell them that 
Christians (and many Christians have been great 
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and good and very learned men) think that Hindu¬ 
ism is exposed to many very serious objections; 
and request them to compose an authoritative work 
which, in the first place, will distinctly inform 
Christians what genuine Hinduism really is—in the 
second place, will shew how Hinduism harmonizes 
with reason, with conscience, and with the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, and how it is admirably fitted to 
improve, to purify, to console, and to elevate the 
humanity of every laud—in the third place, will give 
such a body of evidence for the truth of Hinduism 
as will bear the scrutiny of human reason, and as 
may tend therefore to make the religion of Brahmins 
the religion of the whole human family. I have 
requested this work for Christians; but I ought to 
request it for Hindus themselves, for Musalmans and 
for all. Common benevolence ought to lead the 
upholders of what they consider a true account of 
the nature and the duties of the relation that exists 
between the cftature man and the Creator God, to 
make known this account in every region where 
human beings are found. Many of you have Gurus , 
or “ spiritual guides.’* Avail yourselves of all that 
they can teach you. The title which these men 
assume is very significant; their task is a very re¬ 
sponsible one ; and they ought to be well qualified 
before undertaking so important a charge. Question 
them as to all that knowledge which they may deem 
best calculated to guide you in the path of holiness, 
to guide you to the knowledge of your own hearts, 
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to guide you to the knowledge of God, to guide you 
in the regulation of your conduct in the midst of the 
selfishness, crookedness, and temptations of a world 
abounding in sin, to guide you in fulfilling the great 
end of your being, and to guide you to heaven. Do 
not allow these men to insult your understandings 
by professing to guide you without giving you any 
instruction , without visiting you oftener than they 
expect to obtain money from you or your families* 
without giving you any thing better for your guid¬ 
ance than some unmeaning mantra , or some unin¬ 
telligible couplet. A mantra, or the repeating of 
Ming, kling , kling t fifty-six times in the morning 
and evening, will not guide a man from Calcutta to 
Vienna. For such a journey one would require par¬ 
ticular directions in a language which he can under¬ 
stand. Neither will kling, kling , kling, make a bad 
man good. For the accomplishing of this task 
something more is requisite than the repeating of 
magic words. A mere mantra wiff not make an 
ignorant man learned. The uttering of kling , kling , 
kling t can accomplish very little, I suspectyin any of 
the practical affairs of life ; and how it can accom¬ 
plish the very great work of guiding a man to heaven 
it may be difficult for a guru to explain. Urge upon 
him however the necessity of instructing you, and of 
accompanying all his instructions with reason, evi¬ 
dence, and common sense. Remind him that you 
are enquirers , and that you will therefore take the 
liberty of scrutinizing all he says to you. 
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There are other Religious Teachers—Christian 
Missionaries. These are men who will be most 
happy to converse with you on religious topics. 
They solicit your interrogations: and they will be 
delighted to find you judging for yourselves of the 
reasonableness and the truth of all that they have to 
say to you. Regard them as your sincere friends— 
truly interested in your spiritual welfare, and the 
welfare of your country. The silly calumnies that 
some of your countrymen are not ashamed to indulge 
in are surely known by you to be groundless. Such 
epithets as “ kidnappers,” “ self-interested,” " bi¬ 
goted,” “ crafty deceivers,” &c, you now listen to 
with as much indifference as the missionaries them¬ 
selves. If missionaries have left their native land, it 
is for your sake. If they labour, it is for your sake. 
If they suffer reproach, it is for your sake. If they 
expose themselves to ridicule and abuse, it is for your 
sake. If they mourn over disappointments and dis¬ 
couragements, it is for your sake. If they appear to 
speak the language of sober sense, it is for your 
sake. If they appear to be enthusiasts, it is for 
your sake. If they appear to be beside themselves, 
it is for your sake. For you they labour, for you 
they mourn, and for you they pray. To teach you 
the way of life, they have come from distant shores, 
to teach you , the Churches of Christendom have 
sent them hither, to salute you in love and peace as 
brethren, they have been commissioned by the best 
men and the best women of Europe and America, to 
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teach you , their religion commands them. They 
are but men, and are encompassed with the frailties 
and the faults of men : but all of them strive in 
some degree to exemplify the following portraiture. 

The soul, whose sight all-quickening grace renews, 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views. 

She speaks of him, her author, guardian, friend, 
Whose love knew no beginning, knows no end, 

In language warm as all that love inspires, 

And in the glow of her intense desires, 

Pants to communicate her noble fires. 

She sees a world stark blind to what employs 
Her eager thought, arnl feeds her flowing joys; 
Though Wisdom hail them, heedless of her call, 

Flies to save some, and feels a pang for all 
Herself as weak as her support is strong, 

Slid feels that frailty she denied so long ; 

And, from a knowledge of her own disease, 

Hearns to compassionate the sick she sees. 

H ere see, acquitted of all vain pretence, 

The reign of genuine Charity commence. 

Though scorn repay her sympathetic tears 
She still is kind, and still she perseveres ; 

The truth she loves a sightless woild blaspheme, 

’Tis childish dotage, a delirious dieam ; 

The danger they discern not, they deny, 

Laugh at their only remedy, and die. 

But still a soul thus touched can never cease, 
Whoever threatens war, to speak of peace. 

To this high standard of zeal and charity few 
Missionaries may attain; but in judging of them, 
we ought to remember that they are only men—not 
angels. Of one thing at least you may be assured, 
the friendliness of their feelings towards you . With 
them therefore I invite you to hold friendly inter¬ 
course. Come not to them in the spirit of angry 
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and bitter debate; but in the spirit of serious 
enquiry after truth. 

13. I conclude by urging you to be religious, 

A thousand considerations warn you to be religious . 
The example of the brightest ornaments in the 
annals of mankind warns you to he religious. The 
whole of Christendom warns you to be religious, 
Your own truest happiness in this world warns you to 
be religious. Your eternal felicity warns you to he 
religious . A heaven to be gained warns you to be 
religious . A hell to be escaped warns you to be re¬ 
ligious, The shortness of human life warns you to 
he religious. The rapidity of time’s flight warns 
your to be religious. The tombs that arc opened, 
and the funeral piles that are raised every day warn 
you to he religious. The triumphant songs of trans¬ 
port that echo throughout heaven’s mansions invite 
you to be religious . The groans and the griefs, the 
remorse and the regrets, that fill hell’s dark and 
dreary regions warn you to be religious. Your con¬ 
sciences and your reason warn you to be religious, 
God Himself warns and invites and beseeches and 
commands you to be religious. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

M. M. P. “ Will you oblige me in your next 'Appeal' with an explanation of John 
vl. f>8? J cannot understand the difference between the mortality of the Jews in the 
wilderness and any other of the human race." M. M. P. should have said “ believers 
In Christ” instead of “human race,” as it is to those who”ate of Christ as the living 
bread and the true bread of heaven,” that our Lord promised an immortality contrasting 
strikingly with the mortality of the Jews, who also ate the “bread of heaven,” that is, the 
manna miraculously given them in the wilderness. M. M. P. will perceive that our 
Lord took occasion, from the multitudes having followed him after the miracle of feeding 
five thousand with five barley loaves and two fishes, to direct their attention to himself 
as the author of eternal life ^ The multitudes followed him hoping to be fed by him, 
without trouble, with the brMa of this life; he, according to his custom, used the tn- 
cumstance as a lesson on that “life which he came from heaven to bestow on man.” 
The Jews naturally recollected (ver. 31) that under the leadership of Moses, God had 
given their fathers the manna; perhaps many of them hoped for something similar 
under the Messiah; but Christ, alluding to this idea again in verses 49—58, represents 
himself as the food on which they were to live, and immortality as the consequence ol 
their “eating his flesh and drinking his blood.” The mortality, then, of those who 
so believe in Christ that it may be figuratively compared to “living upon him,”—of 
those to whose souls Christ as an object of faith bears the same relation as the manna 
did to the bodies of the Israelites,—of those who can say with Paul, “ the life which 
I now live in the flesh, 1 live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me,”— their mortality differs from that of other inpn by all which Christ 
meant in promising “immortal life” to believers. That lie did not mean that liis lol- 
lowcrs should not literally die, as other men do, is clear from his promising three times 
in this very conversation, to “raise them again at the last day,” We understand by it, 
therefore, that believers never die, 1st, because they never taste the bitterness of death, 
—“ it is better for them to depart and be with Christ,”—“ absent from the body ” they 
are “ present with the Lord,”—and ".blessed arc the dead which die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works follow them.” 2ndly, because they will 
not feel the second death (Rev. xx. 14), but will be raised at Christ's appearing in un¬ 
utterable glory. To the view of our Lord, and of John when he wrote this gospel, and 
of Paul, and of all early believers, “ death was swallowed up in the victory ” of Christ s 
triumph over it for all true believers. 

W. II. ( Sheffield ,) Luke, in giving his own account (Acts ix. 7), mentions that those 
with the apostle Paul at the time of his conversion, did hear the voice, but saw no one; 
yet in narrating Paul’s account of the same occurrence (Acts xxii. 9), he represents 
him as saying that they heard not the voice, but saw the light. The contradiction c<tn 
be only apparent. No man of capacity to write such a book as the Acts, could so mani¬ 
festly contradict himself. The explanation is, Luke had to record the conversion of 
Paul three times (chap. xxvi. also). As a skilful writer, he mentions, in each narrative, 
circumstances not occurring in the other. “ Hear ” is plainly used iu one case in its 
frequt ut sense of “ understand.” Christ spoke in the Hebrew tongue (Acts xxvi. 14), 
and probably the men did not undent md it. It would appear to them an unintelligible 
noise; it might be that the voice might sound to them like thunder accompanying the 
light. We ourselves say we cannot “ hear " a speaker, when, from the peculiarity of his 
voice, or the echo of the place, we cannot distinguish the words. 

“ Geo.” In Gen. ,x. 5, “ Every one after his tongue," the historian is describing, by 
anticipation, divisions into nations which took place after the confusion of tongues, to 
p%oid interrupting his genealogical deduction of them from Noah; hence it is no way 
inc unpatible with the fact mentioned In chap. xi. I, that “the earth was one language,” 
as ho there resumes his narrative from the 9th chapter.—What is said in the first chapter 
of Genesis, of light existing before the sun, is, at least with the theory of light which is 
infavdfor with modern science, perfectly conceivable. We suppose our correspondent 
is not a scientific man. All can, however, easily conceive of the fact of the material 
of light pre-existing, and of its being afterwards placed in its present relation to the 




“EVERY ONE FOR HIMSELF.” 

How often we hear this phrase. A new tradesman comes to a ■ 
place and lessens the business of the former residents,—an operative 
turns out more or better work in the same time, and displaces an 
older hand,—a merchant, by clever management, can sell somewhat 
lower than others, drive them almost all out of the market, and 
enrich himself,—the sufferers in each case naturally complain, but 
the neighbours generally reply, “Yes, it is hard, to be sure, but every 
one fur himself And so it always has been, and so it probably will 
yet be for generations to come. Till the gospel of Jesus Christ 
has really changed all human hearts, the character of most men 
will be summed up in the cold hearted expression, “Every one for 
hi in self.” 

! Not the most pleasing view this of our fellow-men. Let us turn 
to another. What social beings we are. Few of us can endure to 
be long alone. Some one to speak with, to laugh with, or even to 
mourn with, we must have. Our life is spent actually or virtually 
• in society. We are expecting to rejoin our fellow-men, or busy in 
| their company, or remembering our recent conversations and doings 
| with them. Our very solitude, indeed, is, for the more part, imagi- 
{ nary society. How strange that creatures whom their Maker formed 
j so clearly for one another, should be such selfish creatures! De¬ 
pravity has made quite natural to us the unworthy rule, “Every one 
for himself.” 

There are, however, aspects of our condition here on earth in 
which this rule is the true one ; yet it is just these aspects in which 
the same depravity overlooks its application. It says, “Every one 
for himself,” when it ought not; but forgets it when alone it should 
be remembered. 

“Every one for himself,” we ought to say, when we think of our 
responsibility to God. No one can answer to Him for mi. His eye 
rests on me, on my heart , on my thoughts , on my words , on my ways . 1 
“Every one must give account of himself to God.” To Him I am 
answerable for all I do with my fellow-men, for all I do by myself. 
For every one of the million thoughts which no mortal knows of; 
yea, for the whole of my life, “/’or God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing , whether it be good or whether it 
be ewt/.” 3 

“Every one for himself,” is the proper language of the sufferer 
under affliction, personal affliction, such as sickness especially. No 
one else can bear our pain and weakness. Friends and physicians 
ought to do their best to soothe and mitigate, still we must suffer for 
ourselves. It is’ the voice of God to us. He calls on us to “reason 


i See Ft aim 138. 
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together with him.*' He bids us “commune with our own hearts on 
our beds and be still.*' Restless impatient longing for recovery too 
often drowns the voice of our Maker. Oh, for calmness in the weary 
hour of affliction, to ask, “ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do ?” 
(See Job xxxiii. 19—30.) 

“ Every one for himself,** is the language preeminently appropriate 
to Death, None can take our place in that surely and silently ap¬ 
proaching hour. Friends will stand around our dying-bed, will 
smooth our dying pillow, will watch our dying looks and words, will 
sympathize in our dying pains and struggles, yea, will almost catch 
our dying breath, but they will not die with us. We shall be passed 
through the solemn portal alone. The door will be shut in that 
instant between them and us. We alone shall know what death is 
of all that were with us in the room. Not one of them knows one of 
the new, and strange, and untried scenes which the death we shall have 
died in their presence has opened upon us; no, we shall have died 
alone. “ Every one for himself,” is indeed true of the Hour of < 
Death. May we so “number our days as to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.** 1 

And death is but the entrance to judgment. It is appointed unto 
all men once to die, and “after death the judgment.” At 
the bar of God emphatically “every one must answer for himself.” 
What the laws of the land did not prohibit, what custom allowed, 
what the usages of our trade or social circle allowed, what “seemed 
right in the eyes of man,” what every body did or said, as well as 
what appetite or passion loudly called for, will all be pleas or excuses 
quite useless then. We shall stand before God’s bar. We shall bo 
judged by God’s laws. We shall hear our judgment from the mouth 
of God. “For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Chiist; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 8 

Hence “every one for himself,” is the grand rule of preparation 
for Death and for Judgment. “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God ?” No one can believe on him for you. No one can obey him 
for you. No one’s prayer tc the Friend of sinners can supersede your 
own. No priest has author I*v to absolve yon, or declare you absolved 
from your sins. God has given no such power to man. Least of all 
to such as impiously and blasphemously pretend to be “ Successors of 
his Apostles.” You must art for yourself. A true Christian friend 
or minister mky ( be a blessed help and guide to the ignorant, but you 
must explore your heart for yourself, must confess your sins for your¬ 
self, mutt ask forgiveness through Jesus' blood for yourself, must 
surrender your soul to him for yourself, must implore a renewed heart 
fpr yotarself. God may hear the prayers for you of those who love 
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hiaty and if he answer these prayers the answer will be In enlighten* 
ing and arousing your mind to repent end believe for yourself. * Lose 
not thyself then in the crowd in things pertaining to God* Trust to 
nd human pretender to divine powers for thy acceptance with God. 
The word of Christ is Open to you, Open to all; Examine it, pray 
over it, trust it, obey it. It is the only infallible guide to “each duwt 
for himself.” 


THE GREAT STATESMAN—SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

“ And he died."—2 Chron. xlH. 20. 

• 1 

The words which we have placed at the head of this paper, and 
which are used respecting so many characters in Scripture, as well as 
so many heroes in history, are now to be applied to England’s great 
statesman—Sir Robert Peel. Sudden, painful, distressing was his 
death,—followed by the deep lamentation and sorrow of every class 
of society,—producing a feeling of awe in every bosom,—and marked, 
every where throughout the land—in the palace, the senate, and the 
place of merchandise, by the emblems and habiliments of mourning. 
Surely some important lesson is intended to be taught by so severe a 
dispensation. The death of such a. man, under such circumstances, 
cannot but speak to. every heart. 

There are some lessons to be learnt from the event, viewed only as if . 
it had occurred to an ordinary individual. How short, how uncertain 
is life ! Upon what a fragile tenure is it held by all of us ! It is not only 
on the Held of battle,—not only by the hurricane and the pestilence, 
that men are removed suddenly from the world: amidst all the activi. 
ties of life, moving along in the great journey of existence, one after 
another drops down and is seen no more. I—even I—though the blood 
now rushes through my veins, though the breath passes freely through 
my nostrils, though strength nerves my arm, and health beams in my 
countenance—I, before another day, may be numbered with the dead. 
The merest accident may snap the tie whioh unites the principle of 
life with this corporeal frame. A moment,—and my soul, now in the 
realization and enjoyment of all the circumstances of my earthly ex* 
istence, may be in the awful presence of Him who “tries the reins 
and the heart.” 

But Sir Robert Peel was no ordinary man. Without entering into 
*the details of his noble character, it will be confessed that the death 
of such an individual is an.event which does not often occur; and the 
lessons, therefore, which it teaches are such as are not often so forcibly 
presented. Let us go back but a few weeks in the history of our country. 
Sir Robert Peel stands in the crowded senate-house; a great question ' 
is being discussed; every eye is fixed upon him as he addresses himself j 
manfully to the question at issue; he is the man whom from his youth i 
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up the people of this great country have delighted to honour; twenty 
years ago he advanced the cause of religious freedom by emancipating 
the Catholics; four years since he fought and won for the starving 
thousands of England the battle of free-trade against monopoly; and 
now, as he stands forth in the present emergency, the thought arises, 
He is not an old man; what may he not yet do ? what great-thoughts 
may he not yet utter ? what great conquests in the cause of freedom 
and of progress may he not yet achieve ? A few hours pass away, 
and he falls from his horse; but three days, and he is no longer 
amongst the living ! “How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle; how are the great men slain in the high places !”* 

What a lesson does this teach of the vanity of human-greatness. 

“ But jcsterday tho word of Crcsar might have stood 
Against the world, now lie# he there. 

And none so j'oor to do him reverence.” 

** We see that wise men die.*’ 2 “Man being in honour abideth not.” 9 
How soon do the freshest laurels fade; how quickly are the brightest 
diadems tarnished and dim. What value does Sir Robeit Peel now 
put upon all the honours which have been so profusely lavished upon 
him } What to him are the smiles of kings, and the plaudits of em¬ 
pires ? He is gone where the lord and the peasant, the eagci de- 
mander of a right to “a vote” and the ambitious aspirant to supremacy 
in the councils of the greatest nation upon earth, are at once and for 
ever equal. 

But the death of Sir Robert Peel is a seiious national calamity. He 
has left a gap not easily supplied; his removal has caused a blank 
which will not soon be occupied. To whom now shall we look for the 
wise councils, the great thoughts, the earnest eloquence, which we have 
been so long accustomed to hear from him ? Again are we reminded 
of the great fact of our dependence, not upon man, but upon God. 
Once more are the words uttered in our hearing, “ Cease ye from man 
whose bieath is in his nostrils.” A great statesman and councillor is 
gone; but the King of kincs and the Lord of iords still holds his high 
supremacy; and the cause of human progress will still proceed,—the 
divine purposes for the rao.' will still go on toward their accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel will not be of small account in 
the history of the world, View d In relation to its spiritual and eternal 
interest*, if it lead us as a nation to look less to man and more to God^ 
.—and if it be the means of inducing any who have hitherto been 
tareless and thoughtless about the most important things, to realize 
the great facts of their immortal being, and earnestly to devote them¬ 
selves henceforth to the true purposes of their existence. 

W. H. 

i S Sam, i. 85. v P«alm Xtlx. 10. s Pgalmxllx. 12. 
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MARVELLOUS RESTORATION TO LIFE. 


Many of our readers will have heard of Egyptian mummies. It 
is the name given, to the embalmed dead bodies which are found in 
great numbers in the ancient Egyptian tombs. In the last chapter of 
Genesis we read of the bodiesjof Jacob and his son Joseph being 
embalmed previously to their burial, and the practice lasted about two 
thousand years longer. After embalming they wrapped the body 
closely in bandages and placed it in a coffin or rather case somewhat 
similar in shapo to the body; at the same time they frequently inclosed 
a variety of other small things, and amongst the rest grains of their 
wheat. Grains thus found have been sown, and have actually vege¬ 
tated and produced wheat again 1 Some such plants are now before 
the eye of the writer; only three years ago a friend saw them taken 
from the mummy itself, sowed them, and these plants are the second 
growth from seed which had been buried two or three thousand years 
ago; it is the wheat with “seven ears in one stalk,” such as Pharaoh 
saw in his dream (Gen. xli. 22), one principal ear and six smaller 
ones growing around it. It is impossible to gaze upon it without 
many thoughts crowding on the mind :—the reasons, superstitious or 
imaginary, for which this wheat was inclosed with the body; all the 
funereal lamentation and ceremony of survivors, who all followed, 
ages ago, and but a little while after as it now seems to us, him whom 
they bewailed; the strong belief of the ancient Egyptians in a life 
to come , and their solemn judgment of the character .and action of 
the departed before they admitted the body to the honour of sepul¬ 
ture; but chiefly the marvellous fact before us, life dormant, say 
two thousand years, manifesting itself again with as much vigour as 
ever,.—mere vegetable life, yet awaking in all its energy after so long an ; 
inactivity,—awaking, indeed, while the higher life of him with 
whom it was buried yet slumbers ! 

But, especially, what an impressive lesson on the possibility of that 
nobler life which once animated the embalmed body itself, again, re¬ 
appearing with such a body as its Maker sees good l Who can look 
on this wheat living again after three thousand years* burial, and not 
see a most vivid emblem of otir own resurrection, to occur perhaps 
also after the lapse of many thousand years ? Points of difference 
^avilling ingenuity may indeed easily find, but the mind disposed to 
®oarn anything from the works of God around it, must see in. this 
resurrection from the tomb, a monitor of our own resurrection. Hjs 
who hath endued the nature of a plant with such ever-during vitality, 

—how unlikely that he hath not given to me a life yet more indestruc¬ 
tible and vigorous. Favourable circumstances of warmth, soil, and 
moisture, bring this buried seed to life;—and the voice of the Son of 
God,—the trump of the archangel,—the last trump,—yes, under 
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these circumstances, “all in the graves will hear his voice and come 
forth.” This whole world, thick-sown, as it is with the bodies of the 
- numberless sons of Adam, will then over ail its surface teem with 
restored human life. 

At this time erf the year, when we see the whole earth, all mere 
ground a few months ago, now covered with life from the dead,— 
myriads of beautiful plants in full ear, all sprung from single grains, 
grains which “fell into the ground and died,” and by this mysterious 
process are “now bringing forth much fruit,” we ought to be struck 
with the power which can raise the dead, and not only raise it, but 
develop, from a simple grain, a body so beautiftil, so different from 
the grain itself, yet so connected with it, as a plant of wheat or of 
*ny other grain; but all these thoughts are made manifold more im¬ 
pressive, when we know that all this life and beauty follows a death 
of three thousand years. Reader, do you delight to ponder the Re¬ 
surrection? Have you placed yourself yet in His hands who is “the 
Resurrection and the Life?” Can you say with Paul, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed to Him until that day ?” 


| ATHEISM. 

BY HRS. L. H. 8IGOURNBY. 

“The fool hath said m hi» heart, then is no God .”—Psalm xir 1. 

“ No God, no God the simple flower 
lbtt on the wild is tumid, 

Shrinks as it drinks its cap of dew. 

And trembles at the sound, 

“No God'*' astouished echo cues 
From out bei cavern hoar. 

And every wandering bird that flies 
Reproves the Atheist’s lore. 

The solemn forest lifts its head. 

The Almighty to proclaim; 

The brooklet on her crystal bed, 

Doth leap to prat«e his name; 

High sweep the deep and vengeful sea. 

Along it* billowy track. 

And red Ve-> ivius opus Us mouth 
To hurl the falsehood back. 

The palm tree, with Its princely crest— 

The cocoa’s leafy shade— 

The bread-fruit bending to its load, 

1 In yon far 11 tnd glade— 

The winged seeds, borne by the winds. 

The roving sparrow's feed— 

The melon of the desert sands— 

Confute the scorner’afereed. 

"No God 1 *’ with indignation high 
The fervent inn is stirred, 

And the pale moou turns paler still. 

At such an Impious word; 

And from their burning thrones, the stars 
Look down with angry eye, 

That thus a worm of dust should mock 
Eternal Majesty I 
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Narratives, anertfotes, $re. 


"MEET ME IN HEAFEN-’’ 

Such were the last words of a young and lovely wife to the ohject 
of her early and constant affection. Such was the charge a husband 
received at the lips of his dying partner, just before the vital spark 
had fled, and with it so much of the happiness of that home. 

It was night; every sound was hushed, every object shrouded in 
thick darkness, and the dim rushlight that cheered the vigils of Joseph 
P. scarcely threw its rays into the corners of the room. There is 
something congenial with our ideas of a peaceful death in the stillness 
of such a season,—something in nature at this period that seems to 
blend with our moral feelings, and add to the solemnity of the occasion* 
One mind, at this time, was taking a last review of the scenes of mor¬ 
tality,—one gentle spirit was breathing a departing prayer over all 
that had injured or consoled, grieved or agitated, her in this lower 
world. She thought of her children long since retired to rest, and 
who, wrapt in balmy sleep, were unconscious that, ere the morning 
sun woke them to wonted activity, their dearest earthly parent would 
be gone. She recollected, however, with pleasure, that there was not 
one of them whose mind was not stored with some portion of heavenly 
tiuth, learnt from that voice which they should now hear no more; 
and that each had been taught to bend the knee, and pray to their 
Father in heaven. Put what afforded this Christian mother the most 
lively solace and delight, was the fact that though her children might 
wander without an earthly friend over the spot where her own ashes 
should rest, however their surviving parent might forget or neglect 
his duty, she had joyfully committed them to the Friend of the desti¬ 
tute and forlorn, who, when all forsook them, would then take them 
up. But the disconsolate man who sat by her side, and ever and anon 
bent over her in anxious sorrow, was the object of her last earthly 
solicitude. For him she feared; and it was apprehension on his ac¬ 
count, which caused her last earthly care, till all was forgotten in 
everlasting peace. Notwithstanding all his endeavours at conceal¬ 
ment, she knew that he had become connected with loose characters, 
and she justly feared that, as a companion of fools, he too might be 
destroyed. 

Midnight had now considerably passed, but this was only indicated 
in their dwelling by an old fashioned clock which had many years ago 
ceased to strike. The deep sound of the bell in the village spire, that 
adds so much to the impressive solemnity of the night watches, died 
away before it reached this secluded spot. Joseph’s cottage was situ¬ 
ated some distance from other habitations, on the edge of an extensive 
wood, the sphere of his daily occupation. Here he might have spent 
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his days and nights in patriarchal simplicity, had not the noisy fellow¬ 
ship of the village alehouse sometimes tempted him astray. It was 
there he became acquainted with these worthless individuals who were 
so likely to become his ruin, and spent the money that should have 
provided for the wants and comforts of a sickly wife and increasing 
family. AU these recollections came'into his mind, and, connected as 
they were with-the beloved one whose uncomplaining sufferings from 
such conduct would so soon be over, filled him with shame and re¬ 
morse. Joseph was a proud man, but he determined to confess his 
faults, and ask his wife's forgiveness, before she died. 

Just then the sound of firing was heard, apparently within a few 
rods of the cottage, and, shortly after, heavy blows on the door, which 
Bhook the casement, and rattled every pane of glass. Joseph was too 
well aware of the unlawful deeds of his associates, not to feel some 
apprehension of the nature of the errand that had brought them so 
clamorously, and, at that unseasonable hour, to his house. However, 
he quickly ran down stairs, and on giving admittance to a group of 
desperate fellows, soon learned the particulars of the case. They had 
had an encounter with the gamekeepers, in which one of their number 
was wounded, which circumstance had obliged them to seek conceal¬ 
ment in Joseph’s cottagp, as, from his hitherto unsuspected character, 
it was not probable they would be fallowed here. 

They were not long in throwing out hints, that since Joseph had 
been so unexpectedly favoured with their company, they hoped lie 
would treat them ; fortifying their opinion by one or two fallacious 
maxims relative to strong drinks, which are now seldom heard except 
from those who love rather than approve of indulgence in them. Thus 
encountered, their host had not the courage to refuse what his house 
could afford; in the fiee use of this they soon beeame noisy, and, in 
spite of his remonstrances, one followed another in vulgar songs, and, 
emboldened by liqnor, they loudly cursed the game laws, and keepers, 
and all the country magistrates, by turn. At length, they one by one 
fell asleep in their chairs, and Joseph crept slowly up stairs, fearing 
to encounter, and yet not daring longer to be absent from, his dying 
wife/ To his vexation, he iound that he had left open the door of her 
little room, in his hurry to admit his midnight visitors; so that the 
unhappy woman had been the unwilling listener to all the lawless 
conversation that had been passing below. As Joseph approached 
her bedside, he saw that she v is fast sinking, and told, by a glance of 
her eye, that all hope of concealment, on his part, of any transaction 
of the night, was over. The few but earnest words that passed be¬ 
tween those who were soon to be separated, at least on earth,—the last 
accents of warm affection, and yet bursting grief, are far too secret 
and tdo sacred to meet the stranger’s eyO; No syllable of reproach 
waajhere,—no languageof rebuke was uttered; but the burden of the 
pra$er that had so often arisen to heaven’s mercy-Seat, was comprised 
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in the last dying exclamation of hope or fear, ere both were for ever 
done away, “ Meet me in heaven.” 

As the spirit departed froth the body, and winged ite way to the 
throne of God, Joseph sunk on his knees, and, for the first time in his 
life, breathed a prayer from a broken and contrite heart* The last 
exhortation of melting affection was like a nail fastened in a sure 
place. He thought on his wife’s blameless life and peaceful death, and 
as he contrasted them with his own waywardness and miserable dis¬ 
quietude, the prayer of the publican was his, “God he merciful to me 
a sinner.” He rose from his knees an altered man. The Spirit of 
grace was forming his soul anew, and purifying hta heart by faith. 
From this time he lived a life of constant and fervent prayer, of 
willing though imperfect obedience, of ardent love to that Saviour 
v horn he felt to be all his salvation and all his hope. 

Joseph’s four motherless children now found a father indeed; one 
who, while he provided for their bodily Wants, had learned that higher 
wisdom, to care for their souls. By him they were regularly sent to 
a place of Sabbath instruction, and more than this, were taught at 
tlieir own fire-side the truth as it is in Jesus, and the wonders of re¬ 
deeming love. All these are now grown up, and are honestly and 
usefully employed for their daily bread. And better far than this, 
they are following in the steps of their parents, and entertain a firm 
and well-grounded confidence ’of meeting them in the Jerusalem 
above. Yes, the dying mother’s prayer will doubtless be answered; 
they shall lie guided through all the troubles of this world", and, sus¬ 
tained by Almighty power, shall go from strength to strength, till 
every one of them in Zion appeareth before God, Then shall faith be 
swallowed up in victory, hope expire in full and glorious fruition, 
when they shall at last be crowned with a happy and triumphant 
meeting, “ no wanderer lost, one family in heaven.” 

Dear reader, perhaps there are few of us who have not a beloved 
relation or friend “ passed into the heavens.” Have not all of us been 
called to shed a parting tear, to receive a dying blessing, to take a 
farewell charge ? Let the remembrance of such scenes be ever present 
in our thoughts,—let such recollections abide with us continually, and 
such admonitions deeply affect our minds. But oh, let them lead us 
to the peace-speaking blood of Jesus,—lead us to a believing reception 
of his gracious words, to a devout wrestling with God, till we obtain 
the blessing, and prayer be turned into praise. May both reader and 
writer obtain like precious faith, live in the joyful experience of the 
same blessed hope, and at last be gathered to one eternal rest. 


, DELAY IS DANGEROUS. * 

“I once,” said an American minister, “knew a youth of sixtmi; 
the son and hope of pious parents, and the favourite of a large oifele 
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of acquaintances. He was my friend. We went together to the 
school-room, to the play-ground, to our chamber. I hare seen him 
while listening to the pleadings of parental faithftilneSa urging him 
tp immediate repentance, and warning him, by a brother's recent 
grave, of the danger of delay. He listened in silence and respectful 
attention, but the alluring pleasures of youth dazzled him, and he 
resolved to leave religion for a future day. * 

“One evening he met a circle of youthful acquaintances. It was 
a gay circle, and a thoughtless one. In the midst of their mirth his 
eye fell upon a hymn book* He opened it and read, 

* And must this body die. 

This mortal frame decay; 

And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie mould’nng m the clay ?’ 

He laid down the book, and forgot its warning voice. Late that 
evening he came to my chamber breathing short like one who had 
been walking fast, and laid down by my side. After some time he 
turned to me and said, * Will you get up and give me a glass oi water, 
I feel unwell ?' I arose and railed the family. He was manifestly 
ill, but not apparently in immediate danger. The next morning he 
was worse. A physician was called, but did not understand bis case. 
Search was at length made, and it was found that, by mistake, he 
had taken a dose of deadly poison. The hand of death was then 
upon him. For three hours his body was writhing in agony, but 
that was forgotten in the more excruciating agony of the soul. I 
heard his minister tell him of a merciful Saviour. I heard his father, 
kneeling by his bedside, pour out to God the most agonizing prayer 
for him that language could express. I heard his mother exclaim, 
‘Oh, my son, my son !* till she swooned and sunk upon the iloor. I 
heard him, as he tossed from side to side, cry out, ‘O Lord, have 
mercy on my soul! O my God, have mercy upon me, mercy, mercy!’ 
and then reaching out his hands to his father he exclaimed, ‘ I am 
lost! I am lost! am I not, father ?’ His breath grew shorter, and 
his voice fainter, until, raising his hands as if he would cry ‘ mercy’ 
once more, he expired. Fifteen years have rolled away since I heard 
those cries of dying agony, but they ring in my ears now as it were 
but an hour ago. That look of fierce despair is now in my eye, and 
my ears echo with the Cry, ‘I am lost! I am lost! am I not, lather?' 
How can I forget them? They came from the death-bed of my 
friend, and that friend my only beloved brother. 

“Header, by my brother’s dying groans, by the tears which fall 
upon this paper while I think upon him, and by the amazing sacrifice 
on Calvary* I beseech you remember and lay to heart the truth you 
are here tiu;y’ht, that * Now is the accepted time- Now is the day of 
sanation $ ” 


t 
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AN AWFUL CONTRAST. 

Contrast the calm and settled peace enjoyed by the earnest Christian, 
with the turbulent and restless life of the rotary of fashion. Hear 
the language of the devoted missionary Br&inard, when near the ter¬ 
mination of his arduous lifes “My heaven is to please God and glorify 
him: that is the heaven I long for; that is my religion, and that is 
my happiness; and all those that are of that religion shall meet me 
in heaven. I do not go to heaven to be advanced, but to give glory to 
God. It is no matter where I shall be stationed in heaven, whether 
I have a high or a low seat there; but to love, and please, and glorify 
God, is all. Had I a thousand souls, if they were worth any thing, 
I would give them all to God; but I have nothing to give when all is 
done. There is nothing in the World worth living for but doing good 
and finishing God’s work; doing the work that CftWst did. I see 
nothing else in the world that can yield any satisfaction besides living 
to God, pleasing him, and doing his will.” 

Hear now, and mark, the awful contrast. Tfc* following is an ex¬ 
tract from a letter dictated by Madame du DaflwBt (a French lady of 
fashion) to Horace Walpole, a short time before her death:—“Tell 
me why, detesting life, I yet dread to die. Nothing convinces me 
that any thing will survive myself; on the contrary, I perceive the 
dissolution of my mind as well as that of my body. All that is said 
on one side or the other makes no impression upon me; I only listen 
to my own sensations, and I find only doubt and obscurity. ‘Believe,* 
1 am told, ‘that is the safest way.’ How can I believe that which I 
do not understand ? But, if I am not pleased with others, I am still 
less so with myself. I have more difficulty in enduring myself than 
any one besides.” This state of mind was what might have been 
anticipated from the society in which she had, during life, delighted; 
that, namely, of Voltaire, Grimm, Hume, and the rest of the philoso¬ 
phers. And her melancholy end was in precise accordance with the 
tenor of her life. Death seized her while in the act of playing at 
cards, in the midst of a circle of her gay and thoughtless friends; 
and so little concerned were the rest of the party at the solemn event 
which had just occurred, that they resolved, with a hardened in¬ 
difference rarely to be equalled, to play out their game before they 
gave the alarm. 

We may well shudder at such a conclusion to this life of folly and 
dissipation; and, oh, let us earnestly watch and pray that ouf closing 
scene may be a far different one. Let us now begin the Christian life; 
seek to fulfil our appointed mission on earth; see to it that the influ¬ 
ence we exercise is a high and a holy one; then shall we realize the 
happiness of the servant of God in this life; then especially shall we 
obtain the happiness of the life to come. 
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Varieties. 


The Bible. —The religion of the Bible, though having its earthly 
birth in the tent of a fugitive Hebrew, and reaching its maturity in 
the cottage of a peasant of Nazareth, has made its way over the whole 
earth, has come down through thirty centuries, and is still the chief 
source of spiritual life, the main support of moral effort, the proliiic 
principle of high thoughts and pUre aims and noble deeds throughout 
the civilivsed world. And if from the surface you enter into the depths 
of society, you find the Bible the patriot’s charter-book, the child’s 
delight, the old man’s comfort, and the young man’s guide. In its 
* p *ges the sick and weary find the solace which they need, and the 
tempted meet with timely succour. Its words whisper hope and peace 
to the dying, and minister daily food to the healthy and vigorous 
household. With the pious music of its sublime or plaintive songs, 
echo the roofs of ten thousand times ten thousand Christian temples, 
and the child’s prjf^r night and morn is lisped forth in the simple 
and comprehensive words which were dictated by Him who is its cen¬ 
tral light. The poetry of the Bible has been the forming power of 
the greatest modern poems; for Tasso, Milton, and Cowper, present 
in high relief the features of its moulding hand. And its high and 
aspiiing spirit, its heavenward tendencies, its ethereal sanctities, its 
judicial grandeur, have given birth to those sublime creations in 
architecture and painting, which are seen in the works of Michael 
Angelo, and may be designated the school of Christian art. Nor is 
there any department of human thought or effort that biblically- 
educated men have not enriched or adorned.— Dr. Beard. 

The Concessions of Infidels. —Lord Barrington once asked 
Collins, the infidel writer, how it was that, though he seemed to have 
very little religion himself, he took so much care that his servants 
should attend regularly at church. His reply was, that “he did it to 
orevent their robbing or murdering him.” “No religion,” says 
Bulingbroke, “ever appei red in the world whose natural tendency was 
so much directed to promote the peace and happiness of mankind as 
Christianity.” Paine asserted that “Jesus Christ was a virtuous and 
an amiable man, aadl that the morality' which he preached and prac¬ 
tised was of the most benevolent kind.” Hume, being asked which 
he thought was better for the common people, to believe in the Set ip- 
ture?, or disbelieve, instantly said, “ Why, to believe “Shall I be¬ 
lieve inJtbe principles you have taught me, or^hall I believe in what 
my mofher has taught me?” said the dying daughter of a pious 
mother to her infidel father. “ Believe in what your mother has 
taught you,” was his reply. Well might Young say, 

“ How disbelief affirms what it denies 1” 
a 

If , .1 | 1 |M .... . .. . . . . * . . . . .. . .. . 
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"NOW IS THE TIME." 

This would be a good motto for all boys and girls- Boys 
and girls often put off what they should do until another time, 
while perhaps that time never comes. When advised to act 
in a different way from their present, they often say they will 
I do so by-and-by, and so neglect what would do them good, 
and make them happy. This is not wise, for what is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing now. Do you wish for knowledge 
i and wisdom? Seek them at once, for “now is the time." Do 
you wish to conduct yourselves, when grown up, in such a way 
that others may respect and love you ? Begin to do so at 
I once, for “now is the time.” Do you wish to ^become a fol¬ 
lower of Jesus; to live in the love and fear of God; to have 
chnstians for your filends, and heaven for your home? Set 
about it at once, for “now is the time.” Numbeis of old 
people tell us that they wish they had done Jaany things when 
they were young, for they cannot do them now. They aie so 
soiiy for their neglect, that they desire to have their days 
over again; but this cannot be: so all who let the time pass 
away without doing what they then should, will never find 
the opportunity come again, and will always have cause for 
soi i ow. 

There was a gentleman whose man-servant happened to 
offend him in some way; his master called him, and giving 
him a stick, said, “When you find a greater fool than yourself, 
give it to him.” Some time after this the master was taken 
ill, and just before his death the servant went to his master's 
bed-side to bid him farewell, when the master said to his ser¬ 
vant, “I am going to leave you behind; I am going a great 
journey into the other world.” So the servant said he hoped 
lie had made provision for the journey, and had prepared for 
his departure. The master said he had not prepared at all. 
Then the servant said to his master, “ Sir, when you gave me 
this stick, you told me when I found a greater fool than my¬ 
self I was to give it to him; I now give it back to you: for 
he is the greatest fool who neglects, when he has the time and 
i the opportunity, to prepare himself for so important a time.” 

Boys and girls, ngake the motto I have given you yours; 
never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, and you 
will be happy during your life, happy at the time of death, 
and happier still in the world to come. 


TRUE WISDOM. 

“Where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 
place of understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
thereof; neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The depth saith, It is notin me: and the sea saith, It 
is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither 
shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. It cannot 
be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal it: and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels 
of fine gold. No mention shall be made of coral, or of 
pearls: for the price of wisdom is above rubies. The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with pure gold. 

“Whence, then, cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding? Seeing it is hid from the eyes 
of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air. 
Destruction and death say, We have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. God understandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. For he 
looketli to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the 
whole heaven; to make the weight for the winds; and 
he weigheth the waters by measure. When he made a 
decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: then did he see it, and declare it; he prepaied 
it, yea, and searched it out. And unto man he said, 
Behold, the fear of the Loud, that is wisdom ; 

AND TO DEPART FROM EVIL IS UNDERSTANDING.”- 

Job xxviii. 12—28. 


“After that in the wisdom of God the world by wis¬ 
dom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching^to save them that believe. For the Jews re¬ 
quire a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom: but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; bull unto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of Gojp, and the wisdom of God.” — 1 Cor. i. 21— 
24. 
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